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IMPERIAL GERMANY. 
EMPEROR WILLIAM II. AND GERMAN POLITICS. 
BY FREDERIC C. HOWE, PH.D. 


S O THE philosophic observer, the most telling evidence 

of the advance of Europe in the past fifty years, is 
given in the disappearance of absolutism and the rise of con- 
stitutional government. Absolutism has vanished from the 
map of Europe, with the exception of Russia which remains 
more Asiatic than European.’’ 

Stich is the judgment of an observant American critic, 
ventured in the light of events then occurring, on the situation 
of Europe and especially Germany upwards of two decades ago. 

That the past half century of European history has as its dis- 
tinguishing feature constitutional development, cannot be gain- 
said, but that absolutism is a matter of history meets some 
striking contradictions in present day events. 

Liberty, culture, and constitutional development advance by 
slow and circuitous pathways and any attempt to artificially 
hasten or retard their growth is necessarily abortive and des- 
tined to failure. Likewise has history ceased to be the mere 
record of kings, ministers, or events and has become that of 
public sentiment, whose voice is now more imperative than the 
former infallible manifesto of a pope or the decree of an im- 
perial council. Hence are we to look for progress in liberty not 
alone in kingly utterances nor even in popular constitutions 
which are often as illusory as the former, but rather in the 
political conditions of the people and in their actual relations 
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with the government. For this reason may we hope, that the 
wave of reaction which has of late years drawn the condemna- 
tion of all friends of humanity on the Czar of all the, Russias, 
and which in other countries has caused the friends of constitu- 
tionalism to fear for their hard-earned institutions, is but a 
passing cloud, which the spirit of freedom will quickly dispel 
and after whose passage the sun of liberal institutions will shine 
with even greater radiance. The celebrated utterance of 
Louis XIV. of France, ‘‘L’ état c’est moi’’ may be obsolete, but 
the recent public utterances of Emperor William II. seem to 
indicate that the spirit which actuated it is a living force in 
European politics to-day. Autocracy in its worst forms has 
doubtless vanished from the face of Europe, but the skeleton re- 
mains, illy concealed by the cloak of constitutionalism, and 
jealously checks any encroachment by the masses of the 
‘¢ divine right ’’—to rule and be obeyed. The medieval idea of 
the ‘‘divinity that doth hedge a king,” is deep-rooted in the 
mind of Germany’s young: sovereign, who in many respects is a 
worthy successor of Frederick William III., one of the creators 
of the Holy Alliance. 

Educated as he was under the eye of Bismarck and alienated 
from the liberal influences of his father, Frederick III., who was 
an ardent admirer of the British constitution, and who would 
have done much to liberalize Germany had he but lived longer, 
he has grown up somewhat injudicious and headstrong, 
and has thus far been as a firebrand in Germany’s powder 
magazine and a thorn in the already sorely irritated side of 
Europe. Posing as a ‘‘ Napoleon of Peace’’ he succeeds in 
keeping the Old World in a state of constant perturbation by 
his restlessness; as a purifier of court morals he reads his 
uncle, the Prince of Wales, a lecture on the evil effects of 
gambling and in the same breath proposes plans for a new 
lottery for the amelioration of the slaves of Central Africa. 

But not alone in matters of personal authority is conservatism 
‘‘writ large’? in Germany, for, in many other respects, is her 
Magna Charta yet to be written ; although the points at issue 
have vastly changed during the past seven hundred years that 
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have intervened and the places of the barons will be filled from 
the ranks of the Social Democratic party on the banks of the 
new Runnymede. Freedom of speech is still largely a chimera 
in Germany and the press is so closely throttled by govern- 
mental interference, that independence of expression can hardly 
be said to exist. The closest espionage is exercised over the 
populace, both by the police and by secret spies, and any indi- 
vidual expression of ill-will toward the emperor or criticism of 
his policy, is made a penal offense and the offender under the 
charge of libel, as a show of justice, is heavily fined or impris- 
oned. 

It is quite possible that with us liberty of press has in many 
instances become a license, but its influence has ever been 
steadily for the enlightenment of the people and their education 
in lines of self-government. The German ostensibly possesses 
liberty, but so restricted and hedged in that any adverse criti- 
cism of the government is construed as libelous and is followed 
by a heavy fine. It is a well-known fact that there is scarcely a 
prominent paper of the opposition but is at present repre- 
sented by some member of its staff in prison, serving his 
sentence for some obnoxious article infringing the dignity of the 
government. 

The persecution of Dr. Geffcken, which was one of the last 
acts of the Bismarck administration, reminds one of the unlaw- 
ful proceedings of the Court of Star Chamber under England 
Stuarts or of the acts of the later Roman emperors and indicates 
the rigorous espionage which is exercised over the press. The 
sole crime of the offender was that he published in the columns 
of the Deutsches Rundschau certain personal correspondence of 
the Emperor Frederick III., which reflected slightly on the 
policy of the ministry and especially on Bismarck. Taken 
without opportunity of bail, thrown into prison, denied confer- 
ence with his counsel, and maltreated to such an extent that his 
life was endangered, he was only released after several months’ 
imprisonment by the higher courts declaring there was no evi- 
dence against him. The Deutsches Rundschau was suppressed 
and by a standing statute of the realm the house of Dr. Geffcken 
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was searched and all his correspondence and papers seized in 
the hope of trumping up a charge against him. 

Is the iron heel of Metternich still resting on the neck of 
Europe or is this but a passing return of medievalism, soon to 
disappear before the advance of a higher public sentiment? 
Let us hope for the latter, but at the same time it is necessary 
to recognize that the spirit of the Hohenzollern house has ever 
been at variance with constitutional forms and that many years 
will probably elapse before Germany possesses the same degree 
of constitutional liberty as does England. 

The liberal party had great hopes in the late Emperor Fred- 
erick III., who in many respects was in striking opposition to 
the tendencies of previous Hohenzollerns, as well as those evinced 
by bis son, the present emperor. Admiring the English Con- 
stitution profoundly, he contemplated many liberal measures 
and already insured freedom of elections, which before did not 
exist, and inaugurated even greater reforms in the ministry and 
department of justice. His short reign of ninety-nine days did 
much for the spirit of freedom and his moral influence greatly 
strengthened the Liberal party as was seen at the succeeding 
elections in which the Social Democrats largely increased their 
representation in the Reichstag. 

For this reason he was feared and disliked by Bismarck and 
the Conservative faction, who looked to the present emperor as 
a pliant tool in their hands. In this latter respect at least has 
he disappointed them, and with his early feeling of independ- 
ence, along with the magnificent political creation of which he 
is the head, turned his back, republiclike in his ungrateful- 
ness at least, on united Germany’s creator. Bismarck, the 
founder of imperial Germany, now lives in political retirement 
near Hamburg, and cogitates on the fickleness of fortune and of 
politics. Every German at heart appreciates the work of the 
‘‘man of iron and blood’’ and acknowledges his greatness, but 
expressions of such regard are seldom heard ; his pictures are 
seldom seen in the shop windows, and while statues of almost 
every other important German abound in Berlin, he alone seems 
neglected. His career demonstrates the changeableness of 
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human life-more fully than any other man of the century. 
Called to public life by Emperor William I., in 1862, he was at 
that time almost universally hated by the populace and dis- 
trusted by his colleagues. His views seemed in direct antago- 
nism to prudence and Prussian tradition. ‘‘Stared at as a 
Japanese or a hippopotamus,”’ as he says in his memoirs, when- 
ever he entered public life, yet he persevered in his course. He 
was an opportunist and the opportunity both made the man and 
united Germany. From the outbreak of the Schleswig- 
Holstein War in 1864 to the death of old Emperor William, he 
was the virtual master of Germany and created for himself a 
niche in history and in the hearts of his countrymen which the 
stern manifesto of an autocratic emperor cannot alter. His 
work stands as a living monument to the political sagacity and 
wisdom of the greatest diplomatic figure of the century, Cavour 
possibly excepted. His policy from first to last was wholly des- 
potic. He possessed no sympathy for liberal principles in 
polities and calmly overrode the voice of the people in the 
accomplishment of his ends. For this reason and in the hope 
of more liberal and progressive ideas, his retirement was viewed 
with less regret than would otherwise have been the case. 

In other respects than politics, has the pernicious paternalism 
of Prussia riveted her to the past and checked her career. 
Assiduously for the past twenty years has the government 
endeavored to inculcate the old Grecian idea that the citizen 
exists wholly for the state and that the state should be looked 
to as the center of all economic activity and incentive. The 
wonderful prosperity immediately following the Franco-German 
War, due to the golden flood of French milliards which entered 
the country and to the numerous public works undertaken at the 
time in the form of railroads and public buildings, tended to 
foster this idea and to fasten it upon the people. A period of 
depression of trade with hard times followed close upon its 
heels, due to speculation and high prices, and the people, true to 
their teaching, looked to the state as the cause of their distress 
and for the relief of their suffering. But the panacea was not 
forthcoming and about this time the Social Democratic party 
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was formed, from these dissatisfied elements, representing in its 
constituency every shade of belief from the socialism of the 
chair, represented by many university professors and advocating 
the state ownership of railroads, canals, telegraphs, etc., to the 
extreme individualist of the Herr Most type. The government 
has created its Frankenstein and the future social history of 
Germany will revolve about the contest of this party for 
supremacy. Bismarck, who on this account has been called the 
Diocletian of the nineteenth century, as well as the govern- 
ment, opposed the new party by every means in his power, but it 
grew by oppression, as does every movement, and the party now 
counts among its membership not only many university pro- 
fessors but the vast majority of the German laboring population 
and increases its strength at every election to the Reichstag. 

It is the conservative element in this party which represents 
true republican principles most closely and from it is to be 
hoped all advance in constitutionalism in Germany. The more 
radical Socialists look for the eradication of all economic and 
social evils in communistic measures, while the attitude of the 
Nihilistic or Anarchistic element, which does not possess great 
strength, is purely destructive. The political philosophy of 
Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward,’’ seems to satisfy the 
demand of this party, and is to be found in the hands of almost 
every German workingman. Many of the most eminent pro- 
fessors are tainted with socialism and openly teach it from the 
chair, viewing it as the only relief for the present industrial de- 
pression in Germany. 

It is this magnifying of the state at the expense of the indi- 
vidual, as well as the lack of encouragement to individual self- 
help, which must account for Germany’s retardation in the arts 
and industries. By means of her civil service which is justly 
famed as the most perfectly organized in the world and which offers 
permanent employment and promotion according to merit, the 
state entices the best talent of the land into her service, inas- 
much as the feeling of caste renders it almost impossible for 
ability to meet with much appreciation in the other professions. 
The army recruits its officers almost wholly from the fast dimin- 
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ishing aristocracy, which thus deprives the country of much of 
its best blood and ability, which would otherwise engage in 
active pursuits. In arts and inventions Germany is clearly 
twenty-five years behind her more progressive cousins.in Eng- 
land and America. 

But despite this industrial lassitude, Germany has set the ex- 
ample of the world in administration and in the perfection of 
her civil service. Her cities are unquestionably the best- 
governed in the world and the most free from any taint of 
corruption, and her armament the most thorough in Europe. 
But this perfection of governmental machinery has been 
achieved only at considerable expense of individual liberty and 
freedom of economic activity and the industrial progress of the 
country has undoubtedly been greatly retarded thereby. 

Her armament comprises over half a million fighting men 
constantly in service and two reserve corps, bringing the grand 
total up to nearly two million of men capable of taking the field 
in case of necessity. 

This vast bodyguard Germany pleads as necessary on account 

of the exposed situation of the country, and the people, proud 
of their past successes in the Austrian and Franco-Prussian 
war, bear the enormous burdens thus imposed on them with- 
out much murmuring. The vast drain upon her resources 
is in itself but little if any more than the annual outlay of 
our pension list, but the disturbance to industrial life due to 
the demand of the state for the three best years of a young 
man’s life and to the removal of them from productive pur- 
suits, is the millstone about Germany’s neck which is dragging 
her down. 

It is not to be supposed that the military system of Germany 
has no redeeming features, for the educational influence on the 
mass of the people is in fact a partial compensation for the out- 
lay. It takes the rude peasant from the field and teaches him 
not only the rudimentary branches of knowledge, but obedience 
and discipline as well, and by giving him a wider experience it 
increases his productive powers on his return to his occupation. 
This at least is the common defense of the system when any is 
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offered and it helps to allay the popular demand for a reduction 
of the armament. 

To the American mind much of necessity savors of the dis- 
carded past, but that liberal principles will in the end dominate 
over absolutism and paternalism is the only view consonant with 
present day events. 

The past quarter of a century has done wonders for Germany, 
but the next decade is bound to witness even greater develop- 
ment. Her trade has been slowly growing and her laws have 
undoubtedly tended to become more liberal. Her educational 
system is reputed the best in the world, and with an enlightened 
population, freedom of person and speech, true constitutional 
government will quickly follow. Progress may advance like a 
spiral, but its upward course is none the less sure because it 
goes not directly to its mark. 

FREDERIC C. Hows, Ph.D. 


. 














NATIONAL PERILS. 


BY REV. J. F. BARTLETT, D.D. 


HE third week of October, 1892, will ever be a memorable 
one in the history of Chicago, and of the nation. A stu- 
pendous multitude of people, an imposing civic and military 
parade, an unparalleled display of flags and bunting, oratory, 
which, both as to matter and manner, reminds one of the days 
of Demosthenes and Cicero—these have filled the air and in- 
spired the hearts of thousands upon thousands who have seen 
and heard. And all these have been to glorify one single fact, 
the marvelous development of this, the grandest nation upon 
which the sun ever shone. It was a jubilee week, in which one 
long inspiring song of grateful praise has ascended into the ear 
of the God of nations. And all this is consistent and right ; the 
jubilation was not greater than the great occasion demanded. 

But now that the dedication ceremonies are over, and the 
currents of the nation’s life have returned to their accustomed 
channels, I venture to suggest that before this great event be- 
comes a memory, before the influence of all this panorama of 
sight and sound shall pass away, it may not be an unprofitable 
thing to give at least a passing thought to some facts that were 
not introduced into the notable speeches delivered at the great 
dedication. 

I am not a dyspeptic croaker, and I am not out of joint with 
this beautiful world ; I do not believe that everything is going 
to the bad, that all men are as wicked as they can be, and that 
Sin is gaining the ascendency. I am an optimist, and I am 
hopeful ; I see the never-ceasing chariot wheels of God’s provi- 
dence moving up the steeps of time freighted with righteous- 
ness, holiness, justice, and spiritual emancipation for men and 
nations ; I believe this Bible will triumph, yea, is triumphing 
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gloriously, and that the day is hastening on when the Christ 
shall see of the travail of His soul, and be satisfied; when 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, from the rivers to the 
ends of the earth God’s Son will be the King of Kings and the 
Lord of Lords. 

But shall the sailor ignore the storm because he knows his 
vessel is stanch and strong? Shall the besieged army in the 
garrison stack their arms and cease to watch the tactics of the 
enemy because the walls of the fort are thick and strong, and 
hard to be broken through? And ought we to be so unthinking, 
unpractical, presumptuous in our faith in the omnipotency of 
this republic, so sentimental in our patriotism, as to give no 
serious thought, even to make light of the possible dangers that 
perchance may threaten our country’s peace and prosperity ? 
Strong indeed the vessel may be, and able to outride the tem- 
pest, but should she strike yonder sunken rock between the teeth 
of the whirlwind and the merciless reef she will be broken, dis- 
mantled, and made a total wreck. A watchful eye must be 
upon the compass and the chart, and a steady, faithful hand at 
the helm, else she will never reach the port in safety. And 
yonder garrison may have strong and massive walls, able with- 
out a tremor to resist the battering ram and the cannon ball; 
but strong and agile hands could easily scale those walls if none 
were watching, or the sappers and miners could dig a mine be- 
neath that huge pile and, laying a train of powder, could in an 
instant blow its sleeping inmates into eternity. The wise sailor 
will never relax his vigilance till the harbor is reached and the 
vessel has cast her anchor ; the loyal soldier will not lay down 
his musket or cease to watch until the siege is broken, the 
enemy scattered, and the danger past. And the truly patriotic 
American citizen must not have such an unreasoning confidence 
in the popular belief that God has pledged Himself uncon- 
ditionally to our prosperity, that he neglects to concern himself 
about the hard problems of the critical present and the por- 
tentous future. 

Fair and beautiful as are the skies that overarch this goodly 
land, the watchful eye cannot fail to see here and there patches 
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of dark cloud, much bigger than a human hand ; through the 
sweet music of the songs we sing to Columbia, and the red, 
white, and blue, there is an obligato accompaniment in the 
minor key, unheard by the thoughtless, but distinctly reaching 
the ears of those who, impelled by love to God and country, are 
anxiously watching the signs of the times. I do not sigh for the 
old times ; neither do I think the Puritanice and colonial days 
were better than these ; no, this is the best country and these 
are the best days the world has ever seen, taking this statement 
in the large sense. But I do contend that the century has wit- 
nessed the decadence of some things that are necessary to a 
nation’s best and truest prosperity, and the predominance of 
some things that have already dimmed the luster of our country’s 
flag, and that menace the purity of our government and the 
perpetuity of our institutions. 

I have often walked through the quiet streets of Lexington 
and Concord, and with swelling heart have gazed upon those old 
wooden houses, still standing, fragrant with the memory of that 
day when the motley crowd of villagers and farmers, with flint- 
lock and pitchfork, some bare-headed, many minus coat and 
waistcoat, rose like spirits out of the ground at the first sound 
of drum and fife; and I have remembered with pride how that 
undisciplined, strangely armed handful of colonists, on that day 
at Concord Bridge, put to shame and to flight the flower of the 
British soldiery. While musing upon that scene I have said, 
‘What made them so phenomenally brave and strong ; so strong 
that each man seemed to possess the power and effectiveness of 
a regiment?’’ And this is the answer: They were summoned 
at the call of no demagogue ; they were not mercenaries, fight- 
ing for a stipend ; they were not contending because it was their 
trade; they were not battling for the extension of material 
dominion. Each man had written on his heart this legend: 
‘* All men are created free. and equal’’; ‘‘ Taxation without 
representation is unjust.’’ And by that sign they conquered. 
By the blessings of Almighty God, who sent His son that all 
men might be free, physically, intellectually, and spiritually, 
our New England sires successfully repelled the invader, and estab- 
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lished upon the fairest land upon this earth a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. These heroic men 
have long since passed away, but their deeds have borne a 
precious fruitage ; ‘‘the little one has become a thousand, and 
the weak one a great nation,’’ surpassed by none upon this 
planet in moral, intellectual, and material equipment, and pro- 
spectively the greatest nation the morning sun ever shone upon. 

I am proud that I am an American citizen ; next to my God I 
love my country, which is the gift of God; a Christian nation, 
whose foundation stones were quarried out of the Holy Bible, 
and whose superstructure, for many years, has embodied the 
precepts of that wonderful Book ; a country, that after more 
than a century of life upon the basis of self-government and 
liberty of conscience, invites the whole world to look, admire, 
wonder, and emulate, as indeed she now is doing. But now, we 
need to raise this question: Is America still putting the same 
materials into her now colossal superstructure as formerly? Is 
it certain that the symmetry of the building is being preserved, 
that the top stone will be a fitting finish, a harmonious ultimate 
of the whole grand building? Does the logic of events, as at 
present transpiring, furnish any reason to fear that the flag of 
freedom will ever float less proudly than to-day or wave above 
a people less happy, because less free ? 

No man who honestly loves his country, and has an open eye 
to the signs of the times, can fail to answer in the affirmative. 
Truly we have a different foe to fight from that our fathers 
fought; a foe encamped not outside our walls, but intrenching 
himself within the citadel itself. And he cannot be met with 
powder, lead, and steel, but with weapons moral and intellectual ; 
it must be a contest of ideas, opinions, principles. But the 
things at issue are the same as then. The dangers that threaten 
aim to destroy our liberties, personal, municipal, and national. 
The flag is not secure to-day ; it trembles on its standard; our 
public school is not secure, for its foundations are being under- 
mined ; our homes are not secure, a poison-tainted atmosphere 
is vitiating the sweetness and purity of our domestic life; the 
church of God is not secure, for she has in many quarters lost 
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the inspiring sense of the personality and power of Him who 
once hung upon a tree, and whom the common people heard so 
gladly. Weare rapidly losing the quality of blood that filled 
the veins of those who made the history of Plymouth Rock and 
Lexington. America is not what she was fifty years ago, and 
there are not many of the native stock who do not feel that 
there are some elements present in the body politic which are a 
menace to prosperity and peace, and not ministers of blessing 
and prophets of hope. 
I. IMMIGRATION. 

The greatest danger besetting the liberties of America to-day 
is indiscriminate and unrestricted immigration. It is a upas 
tree of deadliest growth ; it is the father of nearly every other 
national peril ; it is like a virulent cancer, sending its poisonous 
branches out into every section of our country’s throbbing life ; 
and it has become such a mighty stream that it is rapidly trans- 
forming that which was once the abode of virtue, peace, and 
reciprocal confidence, into the dwelling place of discord and 
mutual distrust. Lately we have been warned against drinking 
the water that comes from our great lake, for it is filled with in- 
cipient fever and death. What has made it so? The ever- 
increasing volume of sewerage poured into its pure bosom has 
robbed it of its health-giving properties, has taken away its 
power to bless and invigorate, and it must be filtered before we 
may with safety put it to our lips. The illustration is an apt 
one—let this American republic represent Lake Michigan, and 
let the ceaseless tide of immigrants be likened unto Chicago’s 
sewerage, and you can faintly realize what is actually taking 
place. 

The fact is that America is no longer Americanizing Europe, 
but Hurope is DE-Americanizing America. True prosperity in the 
life of a nation is not to be measured by the size of its cities, 
the number and magnificence of its buildings, the traffic of its 
railroads ; material wealth and power, standing’alone, do not 
exhibit riches of the durable kind; else where were Babylon, 
and Nineveh, and Rome? It is the morals that makes the man, 
and the nation alsp. The phenomenon of America’s growth, 
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until she has become the standing miracle of the ages, is not 
explained by the fact that she is beautiful for situation, or 
because her swelling bosom holds treasures that are inex- 
haustible ; but chiefly because freedom, in the largest, truest, 
divinest sense, has been her watchword, because justice, equality, 
liberty of individual conscience are the golden framework of 
her constitution. The fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood 
of man, recognition of these fundamental moral truths, written 
with the finger of Jehovah upon the hearts of men ; these for 
the first time Were avowed in the constitution of the United 
States ; and these, worked out in America’s public and private 
life, have made her what she is. But now we are in danger of 
losing the fine fiber of these things. The great swarm of moral 
bacteria, brought in every emigrant ship, and poured into the 
air that we are forced to breathe, can find no adequate antidote 
in all the moral antiseptics with which we may dose ourselves. 
The morals of the nation are being debauched. Immigration is 
a disease, and it is disease that is contagious, and not health. 

It is indeed a beautiful sentiment, to which we have all sub- 
scribed, that picture of the Goddess of Liberty, with wide 
extended arms, welcoming the downtrodden of every name and 
condition to our hospitable shores. The sentiment is a noble 
one, and in full accord with the genius of our national constitu- 
tion, and of the unique institutions of our land. The sentiment 
is Biblical, humanitarian, and the only one that is worthy of a 
free people. To all who feel the need of a larger freedom, we 
say, even as did our Savior to sin-sick souls for all time, ‘‘ Come; 
and let him that heareth say come ; and let him that is athirst 
come ; and whosoever will let him partake of the benefits of 
this dwelling place of liberty, without money and without price.’’ 
But, it is a perilous thing, and it is a crime, to welcome vice to 
the same privileges as virtue; it is a crime deliberately to in- 
fuse poison into healthy blood; it is the death knell to truest 
liberty for freemen to strike hands and hearts with men who 
come to these shores by the legion, and who are helplessly bound 
in chains of physical, moral, and political servitude. There is 
no real philanthropy in this kind of thing. By it this land of 
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liberty is becoming a land of license, and out of it is coming to 
maturity a bitter fruitage. 

The conditions of the Old World are actually obtaining here ; 
the social, ecclesiastical, and political tyrannies of Europe are 
simply being transplanted from foreign soil to our own. What 
is monopoly but another name for monarchy, and under it 
thousands of the deserving poor are being crushed to the earth 
and ground to powder. What is political freedom but a huge 
farce, when the government of all our great cities (and that 
means the government of the nation), is actually in the hands of 
the debauched denizens of the whisky hells and brothels? 
What a shameful thing, that in this land of individual liberty, a 
land where every man, in theory, is a prince, we are forced to 
speak of the German vote, the Irish vote, and even the Roman 
Catholic vote. What has become of the American vote? Shall we 
never see it again? God only knows. Christian voters, dare 
you look upon the flag of Washington and Lincoln, and then go 
out and give your suffrages to exalt men who are pledged to 
falsify the principles for which those two gave their lives, and 
for which we honor them to-day? The immigrants now landing 
on our shores are for the most part ignorant and besotted ; many 
of them, indeed, released from European prisons on the sole 
stipulation that they will emigrate to America. Europe is quite 
willing to make America a sewer, and this is what she is liter- 
ally doing, and the refuse and scum of all creation is being 
continually dumped upon our shores ; and we meekly take it up, 
fertilize our land with it, and then wonder why it brings forth 
so rank a growth. Some lecturer has said of these immigrants, 
‘‘They land in Castle Garden on Monday, wash their faces on 
Tuesday, open a gin mill on Wednesday, and vote on Thurs- 
day.”’ He might have added that they learn the ropes on 
Friday, become full-fledged ward politicians on Saturday, and, 
before they can speak the English language without an inter- 
preter, are sent to the legislature to make laws for Americans. 

Iam not the enemy of the immigrant; and I would strenu- 
ously oppose any law that would arbitrarily refuse entrance to 
men of any nationality or creed. Into this free land, with its 
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broad and fertile acres, with its yntold resources of mineral and 
agricultural wealth waiting to be utilized; with its unrivaled 
educational and social equipment; possessed of every blessing 
to make glad the heart of man, and cause life to be worth living; 
into this Heaven-favored land I would heartily welcome the 
poor, the suffering, the oppressed of every nation, not excepting 
the much abused Chinaman. I would not inquire his pedigree ; 
I would not ask him his religion ; I would not bind him by any 
restraint by which I myself am not bound; I would say to him 
as Abram said to Lot, ‘‘Is not the whole land before thee? 
Make thee a home wherever to thee seemeth best, and in. all 
honest efforts to secure a livelihood thou shalt have as adequate 
protection as any who were born upon these shores.’’ But, I 
would welcome him only upon these two conditions : 

1. He shall not be allowed to land until he shall promise to 
forswear allegiance to his former masters, and to the laws of 
other lands ; and promise, also, without mental reservation, to 
support under all circumstances, and defend against all enemies, 
the constitution and laws of the only land where men are 
absolutely free to work out their own destinies with none to 
molest or make them afraid. And to the Roman Catholic 
immigrant especially, I would say, ‘‘ You cannot set foot upon 
this land of liberty until you are willing, from the heart, to 
renounce utterly and forever, political allegiance to that Italian 
sovereign, the Pope of Rome.”’ 

2. I would insist that no man shall be allowed to cast a 
ballot, for any office whatsoever, who cannot make himself 
understood in the English language. 

Upon these conditions I would welcome everybody to these 
shores ; for then the quality of the living freight would be such 
as would add to, and not detract from, the true prosperity of 
the republic. 

Another great evil threatening the permanent prosperity of 


this nation is 
LORD’S DAY LAWLESSNESS. 





I am not a Puritan upon this Sunday question. I believe, as 
my Lord declared, that the Sabbath was made for man, and not 








met » i 


man for the Sabbath ; made for man’s best good, physical and 
mental, as well as moral. I would not, if I could, make every 
man on that day attend divine service three times, or twice, or 
even once, unless he chose; or counsel him to sit with folded 
hands and sanctimonious face, speaking only in a nasal and 
sepulchral tone of voice. And I repudiate the, flippant asser- 
tion that the only argument or the strongest argument 
in behalf of a decent respect for the American Sunday 
is found in the traditions of a branch of the church that 
is far behind the times, and only worthy to be sneered at, 
or ignored. Leaving the purely Christian sentiment upon 
this subject entirely out of the case, there are cogent reasons, 
appealing to the good sense, pride, and self-respect of all 
who will hear them, why one day in seven should be observed 
by the whole nation as a season of rest and worship; and why, 
to be more specific, the forthcoming Exposition should close its 
gates on Sunday. 

All who read this article will agree, I think, to the propo- 
sition recently expressed, that ‘‘ America, and not Europe, 
ought to set precedents on the Sabbath question. The Ameri- 
can age has been the age of the open Bible. Since the 
Scriptures were unchained, and printing has multiplied its 
copies, so that the plowboy can read it, the open Word of God 
has made more clear, distinct, and emphatic the Word and the 
Will of God. It is the lands of the open Bible, England, Scot- 
land, and America, which have the clearest sense of the Lord’s 
Day as a holy day, and not as a holiday. . . . America is 
no more to look to Austria, or France (or any nation of like 
ideas) to find her precedents for Sabbath keeping, than the en- 
franchised rose, blooming in the full sunshine of June, is to 
pattern after the rose which, during the long winter, has grown 
sickly in the cellar’s dark and damp.’’ National righteousness 
has set for us its creditable and victorious precedent in the 
incidents surrounding this same question at the American Cen- 
tennial in 1876. On that occasion the different states of the 
Union, by a vote of more than three to one, declared that ‘it is 
American to keep the Sabbath’’; and two of the most influen- 
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tial men of that day made themselves a record upon this matter, 
of which they have not since been ashamed. The words of 
General Joseph R. Hawley, president of the commission, will 
never be forgotten by those who believe that the substance of 
the fourth commandment still is binding: ‘‘ Before God I am 
afraid to open the exposition gates on the Sabbath.”? And the noble, 
faithful, courteous words of Corliss will long outlast the memory 
of his wonderful engine: ‘‘My opinion on that point is very 
decided, and I am very free to express it. All the good that 
may be accomplished by this grand exhibition will be neutral- 
ized if it is opened on Sunday, and it would better never have 
been. Iam ready to run at night, or at any hour, for the bene- 
fit of those who do not find it convenient to attend during the 
day, and I would favor a reduction in the rates of admission to 
such ; but under no circumstances would I consent to have it run 
on Sunday.’’ 

A prominent Philadelphian declares his satisfaction and ours, 
in that significant Sabbath keeping: ‘‘Its object was, upon a 
gigantic scale, to teach American history, American manners, 
American customs, American progress, American religion ; and 
the result of the exposition has been the elevation of America 
in the eyes of the civilized world. It was closed on Sunday ; 
and there is not a true man or woman who does not thank God 
that it was. The influence that went out from the fact of its 
being closed on the Lord’s Day is an influence of which we, as 
Americans, may well feel proud. We all, with love for America, 
learned to sing that grand old song, ‘My Country, ’tis of Thee,’ 
closing with the prayer, ‘God bless our native land.’ And we 
feel that prayer was answered through the Sabbath closing of 
our Centennial Exhibition in 1876. We look back upon it with 
pride and gratification ; and if a vote were now to be taken in 
the city of Philadelphia, whether another exhibition in that 
city should be open on the Lord’s Day, I believe that only a 
very small number would have the temerity to vote in favor of 
its being open.”’ 

Look at the question a moment, simply as a municipal safe- 
guard. One of America’s wisest and broadest-minded men has 
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put the matter in this most interesting fashion: ‘‘ Chicago lies 
in a very strategic position. At the time when we have 
200,000,000 of people in this republic, 100,000,000 of them will 
be found between the Alleghenies and the Rocky Mountains. 
That central mass of voters will govern the land. You will have 
50,000,000 perhaps, on your Atlantic slope, and 50,000,000 on 
your Pacific slope; but your 100,000,000 in the Mississippi 
valley, if they can be unified, will rule the republic. Chicago 
is likely to become the brain of the 100,000,000 people who will 
live between the mountains of the rising and those of the setting 
sun. Chicago is coming of age; shall we allow her, just at this 
critical time, when she is crystallizing, to set a fashion of 
Lord’s Day lawlessness that will poison the whole body, of 
which she is to be the brain? Chicago is lawless enough, New 
York is lawless enough, any one of our great cities is lawless 
enough ; but to open the World’s Fair on Sundays, to give 
traffic to all the great railways that center in Chicago, now the 
most important railway center in the world, to give business to 
all the dramshops, business to all the gambling hells, business to 
all the brothels—what will this be but to poison Chicago, now 
just entering upon her career of intellectual, social, and politi- 
cal leadership of the central portion of the republic ?”’ 

George Washington insisted upon Sunday observance by the 
Continental army; our army and navy have kept the Lord’s 
Day for more than a hundred years; the Congress of the 
United States, by a large majority, protests against the opening 
of the Fair on Sunday ; even European precedent is against it ; 
and the workingmen (whatever may be said to the contrary) by 
a vast majority demand Sunday closing. Now shall we, in the 
face of all these undeniable facts, be ridiculed into the belief 
that the protest against trampling Sunday under foot is only a 
vapid sentiment, indulged in by a multitude of religious cranks? 
It is the sober judgment of the best moral constituency of this 
great republic ; the opposition to it is largely in the interests of 
financial greed, and if that opposition should succeed in its 
attempt to rob the nation of one of its most cherished institu-’ 
tions, we shall deserve, and we shall have, the contempt of those 
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eastern peoples, who, at this moment, from the example which 
we have heretofore set them, are just emerging into the light of 
a better day. Says Joseph Cook, in his unique way: ‘‘ Sunday, 
the tallest white angel now on earth, is knocking for admission 
at the great gates of Asia and of Africa and of the isles of the 
sea. Shall we allow the black angels of the dregs of the 
occident to stab her in the back, now that she seems ready, for 
the first time since the world began to roll, to make the circuit 
of the earth?’’ Shall we, who have set the fashion in Sabbath 
keeping to the heathen, astonish and disgust them when they 
come to our shores, by ourselves repudiating it? Let every man 
who has the wholesome fear of Almighty God before his eyes, 
confess, Before God I am afraid to vote for the opening of the 
Worlds Fair on Sunday. 

THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 

It will be denied by no one, I think, that the drink question 
is the most solemn and far-reaching problem of this century. It 
is closely allied to this matter of indiscriminate immigration, and 
to the problem of Sabbath desecration. Indeed, we shall find that 
all these questions interlock, and in the last analysis are to be 
explained by the quality and quantity of those who have 
settled down upon this soil, here to dwell for good or ill. If 
this Tophet cloud were becoming less black and dense, we would 
not need to fear so much ; but it is not; the danger is ever on 
the increase, the devastation more widespread, and the wail of 
anguish from shipwrecked men and women grows louder and 
more appalling. According to official reports, the people of the 
United States used four gallons of intoxicating drinks per head 
in 1840, and twelve gallons per head in 1883, and the percentage 
is much larger to-day. At this moment more than one billion 
dollars are invested in the liquor traffic, and the annual drink 
bill of the nation will foot up about the same figure. Look at 
some of the monuments of this country’s greatness at which we 
point with pride, and to which we direct the attention of visitors. 
Many of the state institutions of this fair land are very pleasing 

‘to the eye, and prove how large our hearts are, and how we 
glory in providing for the poor, the unfortunate, and even the 
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vicious. Yonder is the asylum for the insane ; there is the alms- 
house, where a comfortable home is furnished for those who have 
no friends or means of support. And that imposing structure 
over there is the state orphan asylum, where the kind people 
of the commonwealth bestow parental care upon these poor un- 
fortunate boys and girls. Is not this a great country, where in 
one short century there are such tangible evidences of progress, 
and such a marvelous exhibition of the benevolent and philan- 
thropic spirit? But, my friends, who built those asylums, those 
orphanages, and those refuges for the homeless poor? ‘‘ Who 
built them, did you ask? Why, we, the people.’’ Your answer 
is wrong ; I deny the assertion ; you did not build them; rum, 
whisky, brandy built them; for if Alcohol had not been crowned 
king, none of these things would have been needed. Let us be 
honest enough to put both the credit and the blame where they 
belong. The case stands thus: You and I, by our sufferance, 
and by our votes, have made the sale of liquor a respectable 
_ business ; these orphans and paupers and madmen are the legiti- 
mate and inevitable fruitage of the traffic, so that every year, 
when we bury 60,000 drunkards, whose souls are in perdition, 
and then provide for their pauperized widows and children, we 
are simply taking care of our own work ; the bread that we cast 
upon the waters has returned, and that Scripture is fulfilled 
which says, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.”’ 

The fact is that we are forced to provide for this offspring of 
Alcohol, whether we will or no, and we ought to be willing to 
do so, for they are our own, and the Bible declares that he who 
will not provide for his own is worse than an infidel. May God 
hasten the day when Christian voters will at least be courageous 
enough to face the consequences of their own acts. As long as 
we continue to compromise with the devil upon this liquor ques- 
tion, let us be brave enough to face the results of such a com- 
promise. The Christian who votes to legalize rumselling ought 
not to despise the drunkard, for, argue as he will, he has helped 
to establish, and to protect the sale of that which has made him 
what he is. Let us at-all events call things by their right names. 
If we will vote for a license law, let us not fool ourselves, and 
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make our enemies smile, by calling it a temperance measure ; 
license is license, and it does not mean restriction, but permission. 
What a commentary is it upon the position of many good people 
with reference to this matter, when the great brewers’ organiza- 
tion have had printed, and have circulated as a campaign docu- 
ment, an address in favor of high license delivered some time 
ago by the pastor of one of the leading evangelical churches of 
this city. I vilify no man, l impugn the motives of no man, 
but I will insist that chalk is not cheese, and that the licensing 
of the dramshop is not a temperance measure, but that it is 
giving to a few favored persons a monopoly in the hellish busi- 
ness of killing men’s bodies, and damning their souls; and I 
humbly pray that the time may come when no Christian voter 
can be deceived into the belief that when he votes for license he 
is hastening the abolishment of the saloon, the blackest curse of 
city, state, and nation. 

We should glory in magnificent America, God’s country, the 
land of the world’s destiny. Though our jubilations must not 
be senseless, childish, and unthinking, but tempered by such 
contemplation of public dangers and public sins as will cause us 
to protect ourselves from the former, and to repent sincerely of 
the latter; for what Jehovah said to the Hebrew nation, He 
speaks to us to-day: ‘‘Beware that thou forget not the Lord, 
thy God, in not keeping His commandments, and His judgments, 
and His statutes ; lest, when thou hast eaten, and art full, and 
hast built goodly houses, and dwelt therein, and when thy herds 
and thy flocks multiply, and thy gold and thy silver is multi- 
plied, and all that thou hast is multiplied, then thine heart be 
lifted up, and thou forget the Lord thy God, which brought thee 
forth out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage. . . 
and thou say in thine heart, My power, and the might of 
mine hand hath gotten me this wealth. But thou shalt remem- 
ber the Lord thy God ; for it is He that giveth thee power to get 
wealth . . . and it shall be that if thou do at all forget the Lord 
thy God, and walk after other gods, and serve them, and worship 
them, I testify against you this day that ye shall surely perish ; 
as the nations which the Lord destroyeth before your face, so 
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shall ye perish, because ye would not be obedient unto the voice 
of the Lord your God.’’ 

The sum of this whole matter, as it touches him who reads, is 
this, that duty to one’s country is involved in duty to one’s God; 
the religion of Jesus Christ, unless it be a failure, must not only 
redeem the single soul, but redeem the city, the state, the nation, 
the world; must purify politics, calm the waters of sectional 
strife among brethren, elevate the moral tone of society, and 
break the power of those who seek to establish the anti-Christian 
and un-American doctrine that might makes right, that money 
is more than morals, and that knowledge is more to be desired 
than love. I solemnly believe that God Almfghty has decided 
to make America the reservoir, out from which shall flow the 
streams of saving grace that are to evangelize the whole world ; 
that here, upon this western continent,. is to be fought the 
final battle between righteousness and sin, which shall result in 
Satan’s eternal downfall, and the establishment of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, which henceforth will have no rival, but will 
fill the whole earth as the waters cover the sea. 


J. F. BARTLETT. 
























WILL DEMOCRATS RECOGNIZE PROTECTION AS A 
NATIONAL POLICY ? 


BY THEODORE Cox. 


EFORE the recent election, the Democratic party was 
unanimous in support of the following extract from the 
Chicago platform : 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud—a robbery of a great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare 
it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to collect a dollar of tax (tariff 
duty) except for the purpose of revenue only. We denounce the 
McKinley tariff law as the culminating atrocity of class legislation. 

But now, when they find themselves in a position to carry out 
these ideas, we notice a surprising change. Even before the 
election returns were all in, they began to dispute among them- 
selves as to how much truth the above plank contained. They 
are already trying to discover a loophole in their platform 
through which to crawl. The following is an extract from a 
well-known Democratic journal in New York City : 

The people don’t want the McKinley law repealed. . . . Tore- 
peal the law or to chase Congress on to tamper hastily with its pro- 
visions would disturb business, depress stocks, unsettle values, upset 
industries, and throw the country into such a panic as it has not ex- 
perienced since 1857 ! 

A little further along it adds that if Mr. Cleveland listens to 
the ‘‘ free trade hordes’’ and politicians ‘‘ ravenous for spoils,’’ 
who will demand the immediate repeal of the tariff of 1890, 
‘there will not be a corporal’s guard of the Democratic party 
left in 1896. The Republicans will be returned to power by a 
tidal wave that will dwarf the Democratic landslide of 1892 into 
insignificance.”’ 
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Yet is it possible that this Democratic party—this ‘poor 
man’s party’’—is about to sanction a ‘‘robbery of a great 
majority of the American people’? Is it possible that, when 
they have full authority to turn the thief out, they will calmly 
remain inactive and see him ‘steal the laborer’s bread for the 
benefit of the plutocrats’’? Is it possible that these sticklers 
for constitutional law will allow the Constitution to be wantonly 
violated when a word from them would prevent it? Is it 
possible that they—‘‘ the party of the plain people—the sworn 
foe of monopoly’’—will allow this ‘‘ culminating atrocity of 
class legislation ’’ to remain upon the statute books a moment 
after they have the power to erase it? If they do, how will 
they account for their actions to the people, to whom they have 
rendered solemn pledges to the effect that, if intrusted with 
power, their first care would be to relieve the country from ‘‘ the 
most crushing system of taxation ever devised by man’? ? 

The spectacle of the victorious democracy hesitating in the 
path of duty is, at this early moment, at least surprising. Does 
this not point to the conclusion that its more intelligent members 
are doubtful 4s to the entire truth of their claims? What are 
the objections raised against the policy of protection ? 

First, that such a policy is unconstitutional. When we re- 
member that a protective tariff was enacted by the First Con- 
gress, in which sat ten members of the convention that framed 
the Constitution ; when we recollect that Madison himself en- 
gineered the bill through the House, and when, above all, we 
bear in mind the fact that it was signed by President Washing- 
ton and approved by Jefferson, then, for the Democratic Con- 
vention of: 1892 suddenly to discover that such a bill was 
unconstitutional is nothing short of absurdity. 

Second, that protection is bad national policy. When the 
Democrats assume this ground they simply proclaim to the world 
that they know more about national policy than all the peoples 
of the earth ; for there exists to-day no country of importance 
that is not a living illustration of the beneficence and soundness 
of protection. All through the late campaign we heard Demo- 
cratic speakers and Mugwump editors proclaiming that free 
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trade * must be right, since England, the greatest manufacturing 
nation on earth, is a free trade country. Yet the facts of the 
case point in a totally different direction. Lord Stanhope, 
writing upon the subject in his time, said that there were then 
3,124 acts of Parliament protecting labor and capital in the 
United Kingdom, of which 194 were absolutely prohibitory. 

Under such fostering care the industries of Great Britain 
grew to such an enormous extent that they at length reached a 
point where they could bid defiance to the world. Then, but 
not till then, did the British government adopt the free trade 
policy, hoping to entice other countries to follow suit, and thus 
lay themselves open to commercial invasion and conquest. 
But, although her merchant marine can hardly be termed an 
infant industry, we note that she still extends to it her protective 
policy to its utmost limit. Such is England, the sole champion 
of free trade among the nations of the earth. 

Upon glancing over the rest of the map, our attention is at- 
tracted by another striking example of the effects produced by 
the great policy of protection, in a far-distant corner—A ustralia. 
The colony of Victoria has little more than one fourth the area 
and one half the years of existence as compared with her sister, 
New South Wales; but, to offset these disadvantages, she has 
always had protection, while the latter has been hampered from 
the start by a free trade tariff. It is almost needless to add that 
Victoria far surpasses her handicapped rival in material and de- 
veloped wealth, and equals her in population ; and, moreover, 
during the year 1889-1890 Victoria increased the number of her 
manufactories 154, the number of hands employed therein 2,910, 
and the value of plants, about $1,800,000. During the same 
period New South Wales decreased the number of her works 171, 
the number of hands working in same 808, and the value of her 
manufacturing establishments about $1,700,000. Again, it is 
but the natural consequence, that since then New South Wales 
has become awakened to the iniquity of her former policy, and 
has hastened to enroll herself beneath the ample banner of pro- 
tection. 


* Tariff for revenue only. 
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Let us now look at our own country. Taken in connection 
with the fact that England, and all those who have the welfare 
of England at heart, are doing, and always have been doing 
their utmost to force free trade upon this country, it is of the 
deepest significance that of all our commercial rivals England 
has always been our most bitter and tireless enemy. And it is 
generally considered good policy, if an enemy is moving heaven 
and earth to force one to follow a certain path, to give that par- 
ticular road the widest possible berth. Even when we were 
colonies the determination on the part of the British government 
to make us utterly dependent upon Great Britain, was clearly 
manifest; for in 1732 Parliament absolutely prohibited the 
exportation of hats from one province to another, while in 1750 
the erection of an iron mill in the colonies was forbidden under 
the penalty of a fine of $1,000; but, mark you, pig iron could 
be sent to England free of duty, in order that it might be manu- 
factured there and returned to America. Later on, Lord 
Chatham declared that the colonies should not be allowed to 
make a hobnail for themselves. 

Since our independence England has not been able to command, 
so she seeks to gain her ends through persuasion, and the aid of 
the Democratic party. What her ideas are in regard to this 
subject, and she expects them to work if carried out, was dis- 
tinctly and forcibly stated by that illustrious Englishman, Fox, 
in a speech in Covent Garden, April 9, 1844. He was speaking 
about the dispute concerning the boundary between Oregon and 
British America, which then threatened to lead to war. He 
said of the disputed territory : 

‘When man has occupied it . . . when rail and canal have 
united the Atlantic and the Pacific . . . why, then will be the 
time to talk about the Oregon territory ; then, without a regi- 
ment or line-of-battle ship, without bombarding any town what- 
ever, free trade will conquer the Oregon territory for us, and 
will conquer the United States for us also. . . . Free trade will 
establish there all the insignia of conquest. When their prod- 
ucts come here and those of our industry return, there will 
searcely be a laborer upon the pine forest that he is clearing but 
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will wear upon his back, to his very shirt, the livery of Man- 
chester. The knife with which he carves his game will bear the 
mark of Sheffield upon its blade as a testimony of our supremacy. 
Every handkerchief waved from the banks of the Missouri will 
be the waving of an English banner from Spitalfields... . 
Why, they will be conquered, for they will work for us, and 
what can the conquered do more for their masters? ... They will 
send us whatever they can procure that we want, and without 
asking us to put our hand in our pocket in order, by taxation, to 
pay a governor there for quarreling with their representatives, 
or soldiery to bayonet their multitudes.”’ 

This speech was greeted with prolonged British cheers. But, 
if the question of protection or free trade was simply a matter 
of theory, then we would not be surprised at the existence of 
free traders in this country. In this issue, however, conjecture 
can play but little part; for, while we admit that protection 
has been the settled policy of this country from the time of 
Washington, nevertheless the advocates of a low tariff have 
been given three distinct opportunities for testing the fallacy of 
their scheme, and each time has the trial ended in disaster. 
The first of these trials was from 1816 to 1824. It included the 
great financial crisis of which Colonel Burton wrote : 


No price for property ; no sales except those of the sheriff and the 
marshall; no purchasers at execution sales except the creditor or some 
hoarder of money ; no employment for industry ; no demand for labor; 
no sale for the products of the farm ; no sound of the hammer except 
that of the auctioneer knocking down property. Distress was the uni- 
versal cry of the people; relief the universal demand. 

Such was the first era of ‘“‘free trade prosperity,’’ relieved 
only by the enactment of the high tariff of 1824. The second 
period was from 1833 to 1842. What the people thought about 
it is shown by the thrashing the Democrats received in the 
election of 1840. But the election of Polk brought with it the 
low tariff of 1846. For a time the immense floods of newly dis- 
covered gold flowing in from California, the Irish famine, and 
the placing in circulation of $100,000,000, consequent upon the 
Mexican War, warded off the ruin which has always been the 
very shadow of free trade; but by 1855 the ‘“‘hard times”’ era 
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had fully set in. It was then that the goyernor of South 
Carolina, the leader of the free trade states, issued an appeal to 
charitable people all over the world to aid the starving thousands 
in the South, and it was then that charity soup-houses were 
opened in New York City for the relief of the destitute poor, 
where every day was witnessed the spectacle of hundreds of 
men, women, and children, of all colors and every. nationality, 
fighting like dogs for first chance to get a plate of soup and a 
bite of bread. On January 13, 1855, over 6,000 persons were 
fed in this manner in the sixth ward alone. The ery of ‘hard 
times’’ arose from every hamlet and town ; work was at a stand- 
still; unfinished houses and ships rotted where they stood; it 
was but a repetition of that era described by Colonel Burton. 
That the cause of this desolation was recognized by a few at 
least, is demonstrated by the fact that the New York Tribune, 
in its issue of January 15, 1855, plainly stated that it was to be 
found ‘‘in the steady outflow of gold to pay foreign laborers for 
the cloth, the shoes, the iron,-and other things that could be 
produced by American labor but which cannot be produced 
under our present revenue system.’’ Surely it must be the 
recollection of such widespread desolation that rises as a solemn 
warning to the present leaders of the Democratic party, and 
causes their hesitation. It stands to reason that if two men are 
engaged in the manufacture of a certain article, and the first 
can employ his labor at 77 per cent less than the second, the 
latter will either have to get out of the business entirely or 
reduce the wages of his men. It would have been well for this 
country if those Democrats who are coming to recognize this 
fact at so late a moment, had only become enlightened a few 
days earlier in the season. 

THEODORE Cox. 



































THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. 
A BRITISH VIEW. 


BY CECIL LOGSDAEL, OF LINCOLN, ENGLAND. 





ITH the very considerable advantages a party always has 

when in power, with the entire G. A. R. voting in a 
body, almost as one man, and with a party machinery described 
as perfect, the voice of the United States has pronounced un- 
mistakably against the McKinley bill and the Republican party. 
The reason of this is not far to seek. It is a vote of the 
people,—of the masses against the classes,—we hope, also, of 
the intelligence of the country, sounding the note of doom over 
a tariff system which has signally failed in what it was intended 
to accomplish, and which has made more millionaires and more 
paupers than any measure of tariff reform ever framed by any 
civilized government. It is the voice of a nation beset with the 
curse of favored classes, protesting in no mistakable sound 
against a system of government by which “thirty thousand men 
have been enabled to absorb more than one half of all the wealth 
of the people, while a million American citizens, able and will- 
ing to toil, are homeless tramps begging for bread, and innocent 
women are forced to prostitution or suicide to prevent beggary,’’ 
—a system of taxation that invites poverty to claim the laborer 
as its prey and creates a plutocracy only a little less than 
kingly in its power. No eloquent appeals to national prejudices 
and antipathies—no amount of truckling for the Irish vote in 
the large cities—no gloomy pictures of foreign countries suffer- 
ing from the effects of the high tariff system,—no high-sounding 
laudations of a vigorous and successful foreign policy pursued— 
no expenditure of money, however enormous, freely subscribed 
by anxious partisans wishing to retain office,—could save the 
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Republican party, once great in the eyes of all honest men, but 
now unhappily degenerating, it is to be feared, into a selfish, un- 
scrupulous, seminational corporation, from a crushing and over- 
whelming defeat. , 

The baneful effects of protective tariffs were conclusively 
proved in a paper by Mr. Lawrence Irwell in the October (1892) 
number of this periodical ; the figures therein quoted, taken 
from the government returns, demonstrate most clearly that the 
protectionist policy has proved a failure in every country where 
it has been adopted. The wonderful natural resources of the 
United States, with a population nearly double that of Great 
Britain, instead of outstripping all other nations in manufac- 
tured goods, have not produced more than one sixth of the 
exports accounted for by Great Britain. Indeed, the United 
States trade returns show a gradual increase in the imports with 
a corresponding decrease in its exports, ever since the McKinley 
bill became law, or the exact reverse of what was anticipated by 
the Republican party. Again the higher scale of wages promised 
to the laborer under this act has proved a delusion, and has been 
refuted by almost every prominent trades union in the land, 
the Homestead riots being a practical answer to those who held 
out this sop. Instead of an improved condition, the laborer and 
the mechanic has each found himself competing with a sudden 
influx of foreign labor, thrown off from other countries suffer- 
ing from the burden of this newly imposed protective system, 
the real effect of which has been to enable the home manufac- 
turer to obtain, with a certain limit fixed by the amount of the 
duty, his own price for goods which would cost the purchaser 
less provided foreign competition existed. The claim of high 
tariff advocates that by extravagant imposts the riches of the 
country will be increased over the riches of other countries, is 
just as absurd as the fallacy so freely advanced, that to effect the 
ruin of a country with which another has been in friendly and 
lucrative commercial intercourse, means increased prosperity 
to the latter. It is the same with the division of property as it 
is with the division of labor. In effecting a more general 
division of property, an equalization that cuts down, or rather 
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prevents the growth of, the large fortunes and estates that pro- 
tection fosters, freedom of trade assists in bringing the cultiva- 
tion of land under the dominion of smaller proprietorships, 
which effects a greater proportion of production to the labor ex- 
pended than is achieved under the larger. 

As to immigration, made necessary to a people through lack 
of abundant land, or the ownership thereof by a comparatively 
few individual holders, it may at once be asserted that the Pro- 
tectionists have adopted the wrong policy ; they seek the in- 
efficient means to keep out the much-dreaded European pauper 
population. By trying to shut down foreign mills they are 
directly inviting pauper labor to come over here, while under 
freedom of trade, foreign nations would send their capital, not 
their people. Under freedom of trade these people will be fed 
at home by the produce of capital sent here in exchange for 
American products. 

How far Mr. Cleveland is prepared to go in the direction of 
free trade is doubtful. The general feeling in England appears 
not to be very hopeful of any considerable change in the indus- 
trial policy of the United States which will materially benefit 
her commercial relations with this country. The result of the 
past elections is regarded more as a blow aimed at a party 
which has striven, and striven successfully, to build up vast 
monopolies at the cost of American wage-earners, and not as an 
indorsement of the policy of the Democratic party, which 
seems at present to be more negative than constructive. The 
party has, however, given hopeful signs that it is disposed to re- 
move some of the burdens levied on what is consumed, and levy 
on the luxuries and possessions of the rich ; but party promises, 
in the United States as elsewhere, are often only the gloss laid 
on by party expediency. Whenever, under any system of gov- 
ernment, it is necessary for public officers to catch votes for 
elections, they will catch them by outbidding their opponents 
every time, and, it is to be feared, these votes are not only often 
paid for in money and office, but in dishonest official action. 
It is well understood that great party combinations, instead of 
being composed of citizens earnestly desirous of carrying 
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wise measures in the interests of the people, are only combina- 
tions of politicians, largely composed of brewers and saloon 
keepers, to carry elections in their own interest. Neither party, 
perhaps, is to blame for this, but the rottenness of a govern- 
mental system which forces them to carry elections or lose their 
places. There is no country in the world which is so com- 
pletely revolutionized by a presidential election as the United 
States, which, with all its boasted freedom, places the selection 
of its public servants under the control of party, dislodging use- 
ful men in certain branches of the service, who have shown them- 
selves thoroughly competent and trustworthy, to make way for 
untried political opponents. In this respect, too, Mr. Cleveland, 
to his credit, has evinced a noble disposition to find a remedy, 
and to establish precedents which will smooth the way for other 
precedents to follow. Reform in the civil service is one of his 
battle cries. That his last administration was marked by much 
independent thought and action,—a disposition not to be 
hampered by wire-pulling,—has made him the most popular 
politician in the country to-day, and to this alone, is due beyond 
doubt the unprecedented fact that, during three successive cam- 
paigns he has been his party’s choice, and twice elected to 
occupy the presidential chair. His policy, so far as can be 
judged, is no sentimental policy, such as elected President 
Harrison four years ago, who was then assisted largely by the 
various religious denominations and the Prohibitionists in a 
body, but who, well-meaning enough though he may have been, 
has, owing to the exigencies of party, been quite unable to 
satisfy the demands of the temperance reformers, and openly 
accused of truckling to the brewers and saloon keepers to secure 
a second term of office. When the excitement incident to the 
last political campaign has died out, let us hope that more 
independent thought will be brought to bear on the tremendous 
issues to be fought out ; that more liberal and friendly relations 
will be sought after with foreign powers, and ‘‘the greatest 
benefit to the greatest number’’ prove the grand desideratum in 
economic science and statesmanship pursued by the new ad- 
ministration. The present condition of the working-classes will 
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still have largely to be fought out by themselves in more thor- 
ough organization among themselves, but they have certainly 
more to hope from a Democratic party, not entirely composed of 
monopolists, and from a president, who has on more than one 
occasion risen superior to supposed party exigencies and party 
dictation, than from a continuance in office of so-called re- 
formers, who. have persistently defended a system calculated to 
degrade both rich and poor alike, and who have so wisely but 
sternly been ordered to face about. 

’ CECIL LOGSDAEL. 


AN EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR’S VIEW. 
BY HON. JOHN J. INGALLS. 


I KNOW nothing of the causes that operated in states east of 
the Mississippi River, my observation and efforts having been 
confined exclusively to the West in the campaign. Here the 
result was brought about by the coalition of the Democracy with 
the agrarian and communistic elements, whose panacea for exist- 
ing evils is the repudiation of all debts, public and private, the 
abolition of taxation, the forcible redistribution of property, 
and the reorganization of society by the degradation of the 
prosperous and educated to the level of the unsuccessful and the 
ignorant. 

Those unfamiliar with the situation in this region can have no 

- idea of the bitter intensity of the hatred of the poor for the 
rich, and in a general way of those who dwell in the country for 
those who live in towns. The rancorous malignity against 
banks, railroads, merchants, lawyers, and capitalists, found ex- 
pression in frenzied invective which was not surpassed by the 
petroleurs in the commune of Paris. The assassination of 
bankers was advocated by populist orators and applauded by 
their auditors. The most destructive and pernicious theories of 
finance and government were the staples of every appeal to the 
victims of debt and misfortune, and the result is regarded as a 
distinct triumph by the apostles of state socialism. 

The argument against the tariff was addressed to the passions 
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and not to the reason of the people. — It is a mistake to suppose 
that in the agricultural states of the northwest there was any 
discontent at the burden of taxation under the McKinley bill. 
Evidence that wages were higher, prices of the necessaries of 
life lower, and the market for farm products widened, was 
wasted. The verdict against the tariff was not because it had 
unjustly increased the burdens of the poor, but because it had 
made some men rich. So with railroads; they are stigmatized as 
public enemies, though all know that there has never been an 
hour when a man could travel so far or send a barrel of flour so 
many miles for a dollar as now. The railroads are hated not 
because they have imposed unjust burdens on the people, but 
because they have made Jay Gould and Dillon and Vanderbilt 
rich. And the same way with corporations. There has been no 
other time since God called the darkness night, when the poorest 
man could light his cabin so cheaply as he can now with 
kerosene. The Standard Oil Company is the object of public 
execration, not for the reason that it has increased the burdens 
of the poor, since on the contrary it has lightened (!) them, but 
because it has made Rockefeller and his associates millionaires, 
clad in purple and fine linen and faring sumptuously every day. 

Universal education and increased opportunity for travel and 
observation have multiplied desires and ambitions much more 
rapidly than they have multiplied the means of their gratifica- 
tion. To this is very largely due the existing discontent with 
our social conditions. The vulgar and insolent ostentation of 
the millionaires has also contributed much to the development 
of the communistic spirit which in this campaign has pro- 
nounced its most ferocious formula. 

It seems probable that this element in our civilization will be- 
come intensified, rather than appeased, in the future. It is 
reinforced by constant accessions from foreign countries which 
contaminate our national life at its sources. The exhaustion of 
the public domain no longer permits the diffusion of these un- 
desirable guests over the vast area of the West, and they are 
crowding the cities, creating pestilential centers and dissemi- 
nating their contagion. The struggle for life will become 
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harder, competition more relentless, and the weaker will go 
down. Taught by demagogues that all men are equal and 
entitled therefore to an equal share of the assets of society, they 
are instructed that all capitalists are thieves who have robbed 
the poor by unjust laws, and thus they repair to the ballot box 
for restitution and revenge. 

The alliance between the Democratic party and these 
menacing elements is casual and temporary. The leaders of the 
democracy have no sympathy with the axioms of anarchy. 
They have as much at stake as the Republicans. The Demo- 
cratic masses north of the Ohio and the Potomac are intelligent 
and patriotic, and in the final contest between the conservative 
and the destructive forces of the republic, which is inevitable 
in the near future, the coalition will obliterate partisanship. 

Mr. Cleveland is not an ideal statesman. He will be like that 
governor of Indiana who went into office with little opposition 
and went out with none. But he is an Anglo-Saxon in fiber and 
instinct, and neither a timeserver, nor a trimmer, nor a pol- 
troon. The vagaries of fiat money, state ownership of railroads, 
and government loans to those who can borrow from nobody 
else, will be treated with the contempt they deserve. His terse 
and sententious apothegm that ‘‘paternalism has no place in 
the creed of democracy,’ is an epitome and an epitaph. 

JOHN J. INGALLS. 








A WOMAN’S VIEW. 
BY BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 


THE equilibrium of every republic is usually maintained by 
two opposing political parties ; and it is best for the common- 
wealth that those parties should be about evenly balanced both 
as to principles and to numbers. In fact that no great ascend- 
ency should be gained by either party, so that it may feel itself 
permanently in power, for thus would the liberties of the people 
be imperiled, and a possible aristocracy or plutocracy be en- 
gendered. 

The good to be obtained by parties is that each party shall act 
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as a check on the improvidence or extravagance of the other ; 
and it will never be for the good of the American people that all 
of her voting population should belong to one political party. 
It is this difference of thought,—this agitation of great political 
questions by the masses of the people of this country, that has 
in the past, and must forever in the future, keep our political 
pools pure,.and preserve intact the liberties of the republic. 

In 1884 the Republican and Democratic parties were so evenly 
balanced as to numbers that it took three days to determine the 
result of the count; when it was found that Cleveland was 
elected by a bare majority. In 1888 Benjamin Harrison had a 
majority of the electors, and Grover Cleveland had a majority of . 
the popular vote. How is it then that in 1892, without any 
special enthusiasm for the personelle of either candidate, both 
having been previously tried and the country left intact, both 
having served a term without displaying any marked magnetic 
qualities, or having made a specially brilliant career, that in 
1892 we find Grover Cleveland elected president by a majority so 
overwhelming that it astonishes even his friends? The Demo- 
cratic party has never been given to torchlight processions or 
parades. It had no postmasters to distribute literature in 65,000 
townships, nor government officers to make to the simple 
country folks speeches that should seem to come with the 
authority of oracles. 

The election of 1888 was carried by that tariff bugbear, that 
‘protection protects the laboring man.’”’ Even James G. Blaine 
when he returned from his two years’ trip across the Atlantic, 
rolled up his sleeves, went into the contest for the election of 
Harrison, and, although he knew its fallacy, repeated the cry, 
‘Protection protects the laborer.’”’ Senator Allison said in an 
unguarded moment, that neither he nor his constituency were in 
favor of high protection, but that it was necessary for him to 
keep in line with his party. ‘‘ Do you wish to reduce your 
wages to the level of the pauper labor of Europe,’’ was the 
party ery, and it carried the election in favor of Harrison 
in 1888. 

Had the president then been an astute politician, he would 
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have learned that his success was the result of a ruse which had 
deceived the laboring men, and which sooner or later must be 
exposed. But emboldened by his success, President Harrison 
made high protection, as embodied in the McKinley bill, one of 
his pet measures, and went so far as to intimate to Congress, 
that its defeat would meet with his severe disapproval. On its 
promulgation, all Europe, and Central and South America were 
in arms, so to speak, calling the measure our ‘“‘ tariff war.’’ 

Just at this time the Pan-American Congress, for the calling 
of which a law had been passed during the Cleveland adminis- 
tration, and the invitations sent out during the Harrison ad- 
ministration, was in session in Washington. Naturally and 
properly enough Mr. Blaine, as secretary of state, was made the 
president of that congress of American nations ; containing as 
it did, the grandest body of men ever convened for purely 
peaceful and commercial purposes. Mr. Blaine learned in these 
discussions that it was impossible for us to treat successfully 
with the Central and South American states, and secure their 
valuable commerce, then nearly all being diverted to England 
and France, and keep up our high protection legislation. 

The Democratic administration while in power, had committed 
the blunder of refusing to subsidize steamships for the purpose 
of carrying American mails to South American ports, or to 
make any concessions that would induce American shipbuilders 
to construct well-equipped vessels for the commerce of South 
American ports. 

It was in vain that Mr. Blaine sought to convert Mr. Harrison 
to some rational ideas of tariff reduction, or at least to an 
equalization of tariff rates. The president was obstinate, and 
opinionated. Asa last resort Mr. Blaine appeared before the 
joint committee of the two Houses, then discussing the various 
clauses of the McKinley bill, and by a coalition with a Demo- 
cratic senator secured the ‘‘reciprocity’’ clause. It was the only 
saving feature of the McKinley bill; and under it, with masterly 
tact, Mr. Blaine secured for our government, several eligible 
commercial treaties, not only with the Central and South 
American states, but with European states as well. At once 
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Mr. Blaine’s political reputation loomed upon the political hori- 
zon, and almost simultaneously a jealousy, and a coolness arose 
between the president and his secretary of state, which cul- 
minated just before the meeting of the nominating convention at 
Minneapolis with a curt note of resignation from the secretary, 
and an equally curt acceptance by the president. The gauntlet 
was thrown down. 

The interference of administration officials in the nominating 
convention at Minneapolis and the effort to manipulate the 
colored delegates from the South in the interest of Harrison, 
coupled with the defeat of the nomination of Mr. Blaine, not so 
much by the will of the people as by the will of politicians who 
had axes to grind, if it did not alienate Mr. Blaine and his 
friends from the president, certainly reduced them to a chilly 
coolness toward him, and the ultimate result of the election. 

In the meantime the Homestead trouble was brewing until the 
whole press of the country had aired the difficulty ; and it had 
appeared very plain to every laboring man in the country, that 
protection did not protect either organized or unorganized labor, 
and the Pinkertons were called in to protect the Carnegie works, 
and the militia of Pennsylvania were called out to protect the 
Pinkertons. It looked as though a war on organized labor had 
actually begun. All of the trades unions of the country took 
alarm. Mr. Powderly gave the strength of his influence to the 
Peoples’ party. 

The tin plate industry was too transparent to deceive anybody 
who had anything to do with the mining or manufacture of tin. 
Pension legislation had reached its utmost limit,—had exhausted 
the surplus,—not so much from love of the soldier, as from the 
intense desire of the Republicans to control the ‘soldier vote,”’ 
and the fear of many Democrats of imperiling their own re- 
election. 

The depression in agricultural products over the whole 
country, and the financial difficulties of the farming class, had 
long before this engendered the People’s party, which carried 
with it the electoral vote of Kansas, Idaho, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Colorado, and Wyoming, thus casting twenty-six elec- 
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toral votes for Weaver ; most of which under ordinary circum- 
stances would have been counted for the Republican party. 

The defeated silver bill played its part in the election of the 
western and Pacific slope states where silver enters so largely into 
the product and industries of the country. Silver enters also 
very largely into the production of the South American states, 
and if we are to deal with them commercially, it must be on a 
silver basis, and with at least an approximate silver standard. 

The Italian affair, and the Chilian imbroglio will seem after a 
time as but incidents in our national life, but the readiness with 
which the president and the secretaries of war and navy 
accepted the possibility and encouraged the probability of a 
foreign war, with every facility for the settlement of those 
difficulties by arbitration, in their own hands; the eagerness 
with which certain members of Congress, and the secretary of 
the navy seized upon the idea as a pretext for securing appro- 
priations for the building of war ships, and the strengthening of 
the navy, ostensibly in a spirit of patriotism for offensive and 
defensive warfare, but really for self-glorification, to create a 
sentiment for the next election, and to make places in the navy 
for the graduates at Annapolis, and in the army for the graduates 
at West Point: all these neither pleased nor gratified the rural 
or farming population, who prefer their peaceful firesides to the 
clangor of arms abroad ; and especially so when our country at 
home is in no possible danger, and there is nothing to be gained 
by the conflict but the slaughter of innocent lives on both sides, 
leaving the gist of the difficulty still to be arbitrated. 

But the crowning climax of the whole, and that which pre- 
cipitated the defeat, was the resurrection of the sleeping, if not 
defunct, force bill—which had not been, and probably never 
would have been enacted into law—by the attorney general, in 
lieu of the passage of the act itself, and in order to show the 
devotion of the party to it, giving federal authority to the con- 
trol of the election, by ordering out to defend and inspect the 
polls, the United States marshals over the country, thus giving 
credence to the belief that if Harrison was elected, the force bill 
would be enacted. It seemed to be such an infringement upon 
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liberty, that it scared even the negroes themselves, whom it was 
designed to protect. . 
Great projects are often lost by the overzeal of those who 


advocate them. 
BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 


A PEACEMAKER’S VIEW. 


BY ALFRED H. LOVE. 





THE Universal Peace Union is not partisan, it is patriotic, it 
is cosmopolitan. It loves the whole country, it loves all man- 
kind. With the success of either or any party in the United 
States it feels it has friends and support, with the defeat of either 
or any, it is not discouraged. A principle as worthy as that of 
peace, will always claim the attention of our government. 

We can see, however, causes why the Republican party was 
defeated, and why Cleveland was elected. As we are for the 
freedom of trade as a peacemaker, we can understand why 
ultra free trade needs some amendments and high protection is 
repulsive to the people. Our freedom of trade is to take off all 
heavy burdens and all obstacles that stand in the way of success. 
It may mean some protection to some extent, in some cases, and 
it may mean free trade in others. Reciprocity in a measure 
represents it, and yet not as fully as such legislation and such 
opening of all facilities, as is easily understood, by giving every 
encouragement to the dignity of labor and the wholesome influ- 
ences of unobstructed agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
the wide world over ; feeling that what benefits one will benefit 
another. ‘‘If one member be honored all the members rejoice 
with it.’”’ The Republican party had forced protection beyond 
the limits of necessity or prudence. It was unequal, and the 
people felt it oppressive. 

It did this also in the granting of pensions. The cry was, 
‘‘Harrison never vetoed a pension bill, while Cleveland had 
vetoed hundreds.’”? It wasa bid to secure the military vote. 
For the most trivial reasons pensions were granted to soldiers 
and their relatives, and increased every year, becoming larger 
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as the time lengthened since the war, almost a generation ago, 
until the drain upon the treasury reached nearly $200,000,000, 
or three dollars for each inhabitant of the United States. 

Now, there is a proposition, which is a wise one, that the 
Democratic party, when it comes into power, will amend the 
pension laws, so that only those disabled soldiers shall be 
pensioned who cannot on account of their wounds or service in 
the army earn their own living. Extravagant statements during 
the campaign, lavish expenditures during former administra- 
tions, and pandering to excesses, have received a protest from 
the people, and it is this more than any special or superior 
virtue in the party now victorious, and the hope that some 
change may be salutary, that is the sequel to the change, and we 
trust that in all this the peace principle, which we may say has 
been well upheld during President Harrison’s administration, 
will receive no setback. 

We do not overlook the fact, however, that the military 
system has been wonderfully pampered during the past four 
years, by the organization of the state militia, the building of 
war vessels, and the inauguration of naval reserves. Hence we 
must labor on, educate the people, impress the leaders with our 
great truths, and have faith in the ultimate success of the peace 
policy. It seems that the People’s party may hold the balance of 
power in Congress. This party is the only one at this campaign 
that declared for women’s suffrage and arbitration in place of 
the military system. 

ALFRED H. LOVE. 





AN AMERICAN BIRTHRIGHT. 


BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


AVING so recently elected a president and vice president 

of the United-States it may not be improper to examine 

and discuss one of the qualifications required by the American 

Constitution of the candidates for the two highest offices in the 
gift of the American nation. 

The United States presents the encouraging and satisfactory 
example to the world of a free country,—with a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people,—where all citi- 
zens are sovereign, not ruled by one, but served by all the 
public officers of the land, from the highest to the lowest. The 
government of this country, where only the law and his self- 
respect rule the subject, is based upon the principle of equal 
rights to all, in all matters of public concern, that is, in all 
matters affected or to be affected by law. This principle, laid 
down in the Declaration of Independence, upon which the Con- 
stitution of the United States rests, precludes birthrights of a 
public character from having effect in this country. Yet, there 
exists such a birthright under the Constitution. This funda- 
mental law says: ‘‘The executive power shall be vested in a 
president of the United States of America,’’ and ‘‘ No person 
except a natural born citizen or a citizen of the United States at 
the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of president.’’ In addition, in one of its amendments, 
it says: ‘But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of president, shall be eligible to that of vice president of the 
United States.”’ 

By a natural born American citizen both a native citizen of 
this country is meant, and a citizen. who was born in a foreign 
country, while his American parents lived there, his father, for 
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instance, holding the position of American minister or consul in 
that country. 

The last two constitutional clauses quoted entitle only native or 
natural born American citizens to be elected to the offices of presi- 
dent or vice president of the United States, while they distinctly 
exclude adopted or naturalized American citizens of the present 
time, from the right of holding the two offices named, thus ren- 
dering this right a birthright. There is no apparent reason for 
the constitutional distinction between American citizens of 
foreign birth at the time of the adoption of the Constitution and 
such American citizens, having been naturalized after that time. 
Adopted citizens of this country are, of course, as good men 
now as American citizens of foreign birth ever were before. 

Naturalization, as it is provided for by the Constitution of the 
United States, means the investment of an alien with the public 
rights and privileges enjoyed by a native or natural born 
American citizen. The very word naturalization proves this. 
The alien, by this act, becomes an American citizen, as if he 
were one by birth. Besides, the principle of equal rights to all 
before the law, being the basis or corner stone of American 
freedom, admits no other interpretation, than that, as to all 
public rights and immunities, there shall be only one class, and 
not two classes, of citizens of this country, irrespective of their 
nativity. 

By naturalization an alien, who has emigrated from a foreign 
country, generally his native land, to the United States, becomes 
an American citizen and entirely ceases to have anything to do 
politically as a citizen of his former country. When, by his 
own choice, he is being naturalized, he must declare on oath 
that he will support the Constitution of the United States and 
that he absolutely renounces and abjures forever all allegiance 
and fidelity to every foreign power, prince, state, and sover- 
eignty whatever. He thus by oath, or the most solemn obliga- 
tion, ceases to be a foreigner and becomes an American, a 
member of the American people or nation, a citizen of the 
United States. But, as such citizen, he is entitled under the 
principle of equal. rights to all immunities and privileges before 
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the law, exactly as his native or natural born American fellow- 
citizens, among them the right to vote for public officers and to 
hold public offices of every kind. 

The American people are an English-speaking nation. This, 
as an outgrowth of the history of this country, is a firmly and 
permanently established fact. In English the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States, the two 
charters of American freedom, and the constitutions of the sev- 
eral states of the Union have been written. In English the other 
laws of this country have been given and are given by the Con- 
gress of the United States, and the local laws by the legisla- 
tures of the several states of the Union—both kinds of laws in 
accordance with the two charters named. In English the business 
of the American courts of justice and of the other public offices 
of this country is transacted. In English the instruction of the 
common public schools and of the higher public institutions of 
learning of this country is given. English, therefore, is and for 
all time to come will be the legal language of this country, both 
to native or natural born and to naturalized American citizens. 
For this reason every candidate for public office in this country, 
if English is not his mother tongue, must have fully mastered it, 
speaking, reading, and writing it readily, fluently, and correctly. 

The naturalized American citizen has to pay taxes and to bear 
all other public burdens at exactly the same rate as his native 
or natural born fellow-citizen, and he, therefore, ought to enjoy 
all the public rights and privileges enjoyed by any other citizen, 
eligibility to the offices of president and vice president of the 
United States included. 

The last two constitutional provisions quoted excluding nat- 
uralized American citizens from the two highest elective offices of 
this country are wrong. The discrimination against the present 
naturalized citizens of this country is as plain a violation of the 
self-evident truth enunciated by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which says that all men are created equal and entitled to 
equal rights before the law, as negro-slavery, formerly a consti- 
tutional institution of this country, was before its abolition by 
a constitutional amendment. Those provisions grant a public 
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birthright to native or natural born American citizens which is 
not recognized by the laws of nature, and is, therefore, unjust. 
The public institutions of the United States are in themselves 
freer, truer, and better, than those of any other country ; but 
human nature is no better in this free country than anywhere 
else on the globe, all men being created alike in this respect. 
In connection with this subject it must be said yet that the 
native or natural born citizens of the United States consist 
chiefly of descendants of European nations, of descendants of 
African tribes, and of Indians paying taxes. The naturalized 
citizens of this country are mostly Europeans by birth. 

His character, intelligence, and judgment, not the place of his 
birth or cradle, ought to entitle and enable an American citi- 
zen—native, natural born, or adopted—to be elected to any 
public office in this country, the presidency and vice presidency 
included. A false principle, therefore, is contained in the two 
constitutional clauses referred to, as to naturalized American 
citizens of the present time. The latter by those clauses are 
erroneously treated as second-class citizens of this country. A 
great many of them have come with their parents to the United 
States when so young that they, by personal experience or ob- 
servation, know nothing, or hardly anything, of their native 
countries. These two clauses, by the discrimination contained 
therein against the present naturalized American citizens, dis- 
figure the Constitution of the United States, which, without this 
error or defect, would be, as to freedom, the most perfect funda- 
mental law in the world. 

J. G. HERTWIG. 













THE READING RAILROAD LEASES.* 


BY C. LA RUE MUNSON, ESQ. 


N FEBRUARY last, to the surprise of railway and financial 

circles, an organization was consummated by which the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, theretofore of but compara- 
tive strength and confined within portions of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, became one of the foremost railroad systems of the 
United States, entering the field of transportation with present 
facilities, and opportunities for future growth of traffic, unex- 
celled among the great carriers of the eastern states. 

The Reading Railroad, as it is commonly known, operated a 
main line between Philadelphia and Pottsville, with a northern 
extension to Williamsport, traversing the prosperous valleys of 
the Schuylkill and Susquehanna Rivers, and, with its various 
branches in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, forming one of the 
two railroad arteries, so materially assisting in the commercial 
prosperity of Philadelphia and the eastern portion of Pennsyl- 
vania. On February 11, 1892, this company became the lessee, 
for the term of nine hundred and ninety-nine years, of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, extending from Jersey City, in New 
York Harbor, and from Perth Amboy, on the Arthur Kill, 
through the State of New Jersey, into Pennsylvania, traversing 
the Lehigh and Wyoming Valleys, filled with their wealth of 
iron, coal, and other great commercial products, and through 
the populous territory of Western New York, to Buffalo, the 
gateway to the Great Lakes, through which pours so much of 
the traffic of the western states ; obtaining at the same time the 
great fleet of lake boats owned by the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, forming direct connection with the West, and also ob- 
taining by this lease the terminals of that company, at Fair 


* Read before American Social Science Association. 
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Haven, on Lake Ontario. On the following day, the Port 
Reading Railroad Company, a corporation of New Jersey, and 
harmonious in management with the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad, leased, for a like term of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine years, the Central Railroad of New Jersey, extending from 
Jersey City to Scranton, in Pennsylvania, and not only carrying 
the valuable coal and iron freights reached by its extensive rail- 
ways, but, through its eastern lines and branches, covering a 
thickly settled portion of New Jersey, and daily pouring into 
the city of New York no small proportion of its active workers. 

Thus the Reading system joins such great centers of distribu- 
tion as New York, Philadelphia, and Buffalo, with all the enor- 
mous population, and consequent volume of passenger and 
freight traffic, reached by its lines and many branches between 
these points, while it also becomes the greatest coal carrier in 
the world, and can convey no mean proportion of the products 
of the immense iron furnaces and mills of Pennsylvania, and, 
by means of its fleet of steamers on the lakes, of the great grain 
fields of the West. With its affiliations, particularly its con- 
trol of the Poughkeepsie Bridge, it enters the markets of 
New England with unrivaled facilities, while, through its 
southern connections, it becomes an active competitor for the 
traffic of that rapidly growing section. 

The Reading system now controls 5,583 miles of railroad ; 
traverses a territory containing nearly ten millions of popula- 
tion ; by means of 1,718 locomotives and 113,206 cars, annually 
carries forty millions of passengers, moves fifty millions of tons 
of freight, and earns about $57,000,000 ; while with its affiliated 
companies, it has a capital and indebtedness of $511,000,000, 
and employs 83,960 wage-earners, among whom it annually dis- 
tributes $37,000,000, directly supporting more than four hundred 
thousand people. 

These meager statements convey some idea of the magnitude 
of the system, and impress us with its importance as a factor in 
the future prosperity of the populous territory reached by its 
extensive lines. Viewed from every standpoint, the Reading 
system must be considered as more than a matter of local inter- 
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est ; even more than a carrier of freight and passengers within 
the most thickly settled portion of the United States; but, as 
well, one of the means by which the great wealth and importance 
of the natfon are augmented, and her people bound together by 
ties of common interest and mutual advancement. 

These are days of great aggregations of capital and Titanic 
financial and commercial combinations. That which may be 
accomplished by consolidations and associations of reciprocal 
interests, cannot be obtained, in a like degree of efficiency, 
through individual efforts, however well they may be directed or 
skillfully conducted. This is the keynote of our national organi- 
zation, and is the mainspring, by which our Union of States has 
advanced to her present commanding position among the family 
of the nations. 

Nowhere is the power of obtaining the greatest good for the 
greatest number, particularly in the commercial way, better 
shown than in the combination of railway interests, by which 
corporations, weak in themselves and alone, are enabled, 
through a consolidation under one head and management, to 
accomplish results beneficial to themselves and to the public at 
large ; results absolutely beyond their reach when, as individual 
operators, they were striving to effectuate the objects of their 
creation. Many have not forgotten the difficulties and impedi- 
ments in traffic existing when the various railroads, now making 
up the famous systems of the Pennsylvania and of the New 
York Central Railroad Companies, were operated as individual 
and independent corporations. These two railroads have become 
so necessary,’ in their present form, to the shippers and travelers 
in the territories they traverse, that their relegation to their an- 
terior organizations would cause, not only great inconvenience 
and loss to their patrons as well as to the public at large, but 
would be such a retrogradation in the forward progress of our 
advanced civilization, as to be considered a national calamity. 
American history can point to no one element in the story of her 
progress more productive of national benefit than the consolida- 
tion of her railway interests. There has been no exception to 
the invariable rule that the combination, or, in other words, the 
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strengthening of her railways, has resulted in a benefit to her 
people. Through such means, more than any other, has the 
great West become a still greater West. Millions of acres of 
productive soil have furnished homes to millions of people, and 
vast areas of nature’s wealth have been distributed, not only in 
our land, but as well to the far-off foreigner, through the 
facilities offered by railroads consolidated from minor lines, 
individually unable to open these fields of magnificent produc- 
tion and mines and forests of untold wealth. 

It is this knowledge of the certain results of consolidation, 
favorable as well to the owners of their railroads as to the citizens 
directly reached by their lines, that prompted the Reading leases, 
and brought into one great system, powerful among its com- 
petitors, the magnificent railroad now commanding our attention. 

It is well known that this organization was chiefly effected by 
one man, Mr. McLeod, the president of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company, who has thus created a system of 
greater magnitude and usefulness than has heretofore been the 
fortune of any one person in this country, if not in the world. 
Not only did hg succeed in bringing into one system more than 
five thousand miles of railroad and combining five hundred 
millions of capital, but his negotiations were carried on with 
such tact and ability that the leases were accomplished facts 
before any knowledge of his undertaking had become known in 
the great financial centers of Wall Street and Third Street, 
so much interested in its outcome, or even to the ubiquitous 
reporter. In this respect, alone, the Reading leases may be 
considered as one of the greatest financial feats, in an age when 
gigantic monetary combinations are so frequent, and when every 
happening, commercial, political, or social, has a publicity 
through the press, almost contemporaneous with its occurrence. 

The Reading leases have attracted still more attention through 
their supposed effect upon the anthracite coal market. That 
article of domestic consumption enters so generally into the cost 
of living and directly affects so many people that an association, 
asserted to be able to regulate its production and cost, must 
necessarily be a subject of general interest. 
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It will not be irrelevant to make some reference to the magni- 
tude of the coal trade and its future probabilities. In 1890 (the 
latest attainable figures) the world produced nearly five hundred 
millions of tons of coal, of which Great Britain mined one 
hundred and eighty-one, and the United States one hundred and 
forty millions. In 1891 the United States produced one hundred 
and fifty-one millions of tons of coal, of which Pennsylvania 
mined forty-one millions of tons of anthracite and thirty-six 
millions of tons of bituminous, or more than one half of the 
entire output. 

While a small amount of anthracite coal is claimed for Colo- 
rado, it is so infinitesimal in proportion—being only 55,000 tons, 
or one seventh of one per cent pf the whole production—that it 
makes no exception to the statement that the anthracite coal 
field is contained in parts of five counties of Pennsylvania, and, 
by a very careful geological survey, within an area of four hun- 
dred and eighty-eight square miles. This coal, first mined in 
the early part of this century, but in small quantities and by 
very crude methods, has developed into an enormous tonnage. 
During the past thirty years, the consumption of the anthracite 
has quintupled, while the tonnage of the bituminous is twenty 
times greater than in 1860, the population of the country having 
only doubled in the same period. 

The soft, or bituminous, coal being as effective for steam pur- 
poses as the anthracite, and much less expensive, has largely 
supplanted the hard coal for motive power and many other uses. 
The latter, however, has rapidly grown in domestic consump- 
tion, until it has supplanted wood as a fuel in many remote and 
rural districts, where, until within a comparatively few years, 
its use had been quite unknown. This increase in the demand 
for anthracite coal has been brought about, in addition to the in- 
crease in population, by the decrease in the wood supply, by its 
better adaptation, through improved burners, to all domestic 
uses, and by the reduction in freight rates. Of the 41,000,000 
tons marketed in 1891, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jer- 
sey consumed sixty per cent, while the five cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Brooklyn, and Boston burned one fourth. 
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Large in consumption and low in price as has been this valu- 
able deposit of nature, it is not to be forgotten that there are 
those now living who may see the field practically exhausted. 
Already more than eight hundred and fifty millions of tons have 
been used, which, at the present tonnage and its natural increase, 
will reach at least twelve hundred millions at the close of this 
century. A very careful computation of the available anthracite 
coal remaining unmined, made by a gentleman well able to 
express an opinion, places the marketable deposit at less than 
six thousand millions of tons. This estimate, as he states, is 
very liberal, and is, probably, the maximum, as he has allowed 
for future improvements in mining, lessening the waste, burning 
smaller sizes, etc. But while there may be anthracite coal 
mined at the end of another century, it is certain that the larger 
number of the mines will have been worked out at a much 
earlier period and the present valuable fields very much sooner 
exhausted. It is the opinion of many, well informed on the 
subject, that the end of a period of fifty years, or seventy-five at 
the latest, will find the anthracite coal a thing of the past and 
no longer a factor in the vital question of fuel, a question so 
vital that, while it may not affect us, it will be a serious matter 
for generations not far distant. 

The last census shows a capital of more than $161,000,000 in- 
vested in anthracite coal mining. This is certainly under, 
rather than over, estimated, as four large mining companies, 
producing less than one half the entire tonnage, alone have a 
capitalization, including indebtedness, of $140,000,000. In this 
connection it may be added, that the cost of opening a mine, 
prepared to deliver merchantable anthracite, equals two dollars 
on each ton of its capacity, and that future openings, by reason 
of deeper mining and improved plants, must be still more 
expensive. 

It is apparent that the successful miner must not only market 
his coal at a price beyond its cost of production, but must also 
get out of his mine its original cost and the expenditure for his 
plant, before his coal is exhausted. Costly drifts and shafts and 
expensive power stations and breakers, without coal, would be 
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of but little worth. For reasons, which we will presently dis- 
cuss, the anthracite operator of the past few years, unless he 
occupied a peculiarly profitable location, has been far from a 
realization of such results. As already stated, the capital 
invested is large and the cost and difficulties of mining very 
great, while the net prices at which his coal has been sold have 
been very low. The royalties, or rent or interest upor his coal 
deposit, his pay roll, and all the miners’ expenses, are virtually 
fixed charges, while the prices, owmg to the strife among the 
sales agents of the large mining companies, have been anything 
but uniform and stable. 

A glance at the anthracite field will give us the situation. 
The largest’ operator is the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, owning more than one hundred thousand acres 
of the territory, or one third of the area, and at least one half 
of the entire deposit. This company employs twenty-eight 
thousand men, operates sixty-two collieries, and, last year, 
shipped nearly eight millions of tons, or one fifth of the entire 
product. The Lehigh Valley Coal Company, with fifty-five 
collieries, directly and through its lessees, marketed more than 
four anda half million tons, while the Lehigh & Wilkes Barre 
Coal Company and the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
operating twenty-three collieries, mined nearly four millions of 
tons. These companies, closely allied with the railroads form- 
‘ing the Reading system, produced last year sixteen million tons 
of anthracite coal, or forty per cent of the entire output. The 
remainder of the coal was mined by individual operators and by 
companies harmonious in management with the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company, the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern, the Pennsylvania and other railroad companies. 

Many attempts had been made, prior to the present situation, 
to maintain uniform prices and to secure a production commensu- 
rate with the needs of the market; but such efforts had invaria- 
bly proved ineffectual, until, at last, it became a race between 
the sales agents to market all the coal possible and at prices to 
insure a customer. The result was a large overproduction and 
low prices, with consequent loss to the miner. Anthracite coal, 
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being chiefly used for domestic purposes and increasing or de- 
creasing in demand as the weather requires greater or less 
quantities, has, of necessity, peculiar limitations upon its con- 
sumption. During a short period of the year the market re- 
quirés about four millions of tons per month; this output 
continued, without restriction, throughout the year, would 
furnish a supply exceeding the demand by about ten millions of 
tons, and, as the operators must be prepared in capacity to 
supply the maximum requirement—the coal being delivered 
directly from the breakers to the cars—the absence of mutual 
restriction would, and did, result in overstocking the market, 
thereby reducing the net prices to the miner below a fair profit 
and, in many instances, causing positive losses. From this 
overproduction arose the opportunity of the middleman, who, 
by a judicious investment, was enabled to reap a handsome 
reward ; reducing, on the one hand, the return to the producer, 
while, on the other, the consumer was able to obtain little, if 
any, benefit from what would otherwise have been his gain. 
For a like reason, there arose an inequality in prices at various 
points, until, in 1891, as it appears, the operator netted at tide- 
water—the chief market of oversupply and consequent compe- 
tition—from fifteen to eighteen cents per ton less than at interior 
points nearer the source of production ; or, in other words, the 
consumer at places nearer the mines, paid more for his coal than 
those living at a much greater distance. It is a well-known fact 
that the householders of Pennsylvania have of late, been obliged 
to pay more for their coal than those living over a hundred 
miles more remote from the mines. 

While it is impossible to obtain any accurate figures, covering 
the whole field, from which the profit upon anthracite coal to the 
miner may be ascertained, it has been stated, on high authority, 
that during 1891 it netted at tide-water from $1.57 to $1.74 per 
ton, and at interior points, from $1.75 to $1.92. Deducting 
from these figures, taking the average of $1.65 and $1.84 for 
each market, the cost of mining and delivering at breaker, 
amounting, without royalties or interest on cost of the coal land, 
to at least $1.50 to $1.70 per ton, there would be an apparent 
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average profit of say fourteen and a half cents per ton, pro- 
ducing, upon the tonnage of 1891, about $6,000,000, or some- 
what less than four per centum upon the capital invested in the 
business. When we consider that during that year, more than 
forty millions of tons of this wealth of the earth have been 
reduced to ashes, we can readily see that there has been a 
decided ‘‘squandering of the heritage.”’ 

The operators have not been alone in failing to obtain their 
just deserts, for their miners have been very far from remunera- 
tively employed. There are, according to statistics furnished 
by Pennsylvania’s Department of Internal Affairs, about one 
hundred and ten thousand employees in the anthracite mines. 
This means that half a million people are directly dependent 
for their living upon some uniform rate of wages and regular 
employment. In point of fact, owing to the want of some syste- 
matic operation of the mines to produce the requirements of the 
markets, the employment of the miners has been very irregu- 
lar and desultory. If such a system in mining could be 
secured, there would be at least some regularity in their employ- 
ment, rather than spasmodic periods of activity followed by 
long weeks of idleness. Illustrative of the situation of the 
workman, a comparison of the reports of two of the largest 
mining companies, for 1891, will be in point. In one, six 
collieries were idle during the entire year, while the remainder 
were in operation but 147 days; the other enjoying the propor- 
tionate advantage of an average of 213 working days. Thus, 
omitting Sundays and holidays, the 5,500 miners in one company 
were idle 158 days, and the 28,000 in the other, 92 days. It is 
not difficult to imagine the distress caused these workmen and 

_their families, by these long periods of waiting for work, or to 
account for the many series of labor troubles in the anthracite 
coal regions of Pennsylvania. 

The management of the Reading system and its affiliated coal 
companies, having such a large share in the production and 
transportation of this coal, has announced its intention to do its 
part in bringing order out of this chaos and of placing the busi- 
ness upon a basis productive of much better results both to the 
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operators and to their miners, as well as to its own shareholders. 
It proposes to accomplish those ends by these means : 

1. Reducing the cost of production, by the adoption of im- 
proved methods in mining ; consolidation of management and 
consequent lessening of the cost of that expense ; the cessation 
of work at the expensive, and more constant operation of the 
profitable, collieries, and by bringing to an end former methods, 
resulting, through unwise management, in so much waste. 

2. Proper restriction in production and consequent operation 
of the mines in harmony with the requirements of the markets. 

3. Bringing the coal to market more cheaply, through a 
unification of systems and management, whereby the traffic can 
be handled with more economy and regularity and without the 
requirement of so large a transportation equipment. 

4. Marketing more cheaply, eliminating not only rival and 
costly sales agents, but, as well, unnecessary middlemen, and 
thereby bringing the coal more directly to the consumer and at 
prices more fair and equalized than under former conditions. 

It is relevant, in passing, to note that commercial affairs are 
yearly drawing the producer and consumer into closer relations. 
That such a result is advantageous to both is self-evident. The 
elimination of the jobber, or middleman, must, of necessity, 
serve to give the producer a higher profit and enable the con- 
sumer to purchase at lower prices. An examination of the 
anthracite coal trade shows that the dealer realizes about a 
dollar per ton over cost, from which is to be deducted only his 
expense of unloading, storing, and delivering. But this cost is 
reduced by the gain he enjoys between the gross ton of 2240 
pounds, at which he buys, and the net ton of 2000 pounds, at 
which he sells. While a portion of this difference may be lost 
in screening, there remains fully a profit of eight per centum 
through this mode of measuring. In many places the dealer’s 
charge, per ton, exceeds the dollar over its cost, reaching in 
some places, as was testified in an official examination, nearly 
double that amount. The present organization, working on its 
announced lines, will seek to equalize these conditions, leaving 
the market in its proper situation, practically between the pro- 
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ducer and the consumer, with, if need be, a fair profit to the dealer. 

While much has been said of late, upon the effect of the 
Reading leases as tending to advance the cost of anthracite coal 
and as actually already causing such an increase, it must be re- 
membered that the prices are still lower than those of five years 
ago, and that the late advance is one usually made at the season 
of the year it was adopted. With proper regard for the rights 
of the operator, who is certainly entitled to the cost of produc- 
tion and a fair return upon his invested capital, not to mention 
some remuneration for his rapidly diminishing property, it can- 
not be considered unjust if there should be some advance in 
prices, necessary to bring about such results, even if the profits 
of certain dealers are thereby reduced, or even if the consumer 
pays more for his coal, under a management more systematic 
and equitable than has prevailed during the past five years. 

It is absurd to assume that the effect of the Reading leases 
will be to extort unreasonable prices for anthracite coal, by 
creating a monopoly driving out all competition, for it must not 
be forgotten that nearly twenty millions of tons, or about one 
half the market, are annually mined by interests far .from 
identical with the Reading, and certainly in no manner within 
its control, while, yearly, a hundred millions of tons of bitumi- 
nous coal, raised from mines and areas containing deposits of 
incalculable tonnage, stand at the door of the market, prepared 
to meet anthracite prices raised beyond fair returns to its 
operators. In short, there are limitations upon the price of an- 
thracite coal absolutely beyond the reach of any combination or 
consolidation, a limitation, through the bituminous coal, always 
preventing a monopoly in fuel, and which, indeed, may in time, 
with improved methods in its use, largely supplant its elder, but 
now weaker, rival. 

As is to be expected, the Reading leases have not only been 
followed by some adverse criticism, but legal proceedings have 
been instituted to set them aside. Three stockholders’ bills have 
been filed in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, while the attorneys 
general of those states have instituted chancery proceedings to 
secure their annulment. 
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Of the actions instituted by stockholders, but one is of interest 
at this time, as it alone, of all the cases at issue, has reached any 
stage of decision. This cause, known as the Gummere case, 
arose on a bill filed in Northampton County, Pennsylvania, by 
three small stockholders in the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, averring, in addition to the allegation of the unconstitu- 
tionality of the leases and that they should be declared void as 
contrary to public policy, that their effect was prejudicial to 
their interests as such stockholders. The plaintiffs’ application 
for a preliminary injunction and for a receiver, was met by 
affidavits of the defendants, answering the latter allegation and 
establishing, very clearly, much larger returns to the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company than under former conditions, by 
showing very large gains in traffic since the operation of the 
lease ; receipts from east-bound general merchandise alone being 
greater for four months of 1892, and since the lease, than in all 
of the preceding year, while the coal freights had returned in 
that period, as against the corresponding months of 1891, an in- 
crease of $250,000. The motion, having been argued at length 
by distinguished lawyers, was denied by the court, in an able 
opinion, and became the first decision in these famous controver- 
sies. The other stockholders’ bills, proceeding upon similar 
grounds, are still undetermined, but, so far as the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company is concerned, it may be taken as 
adjudicated, unless a different state of facts can be established 
upon final hearing, that the interests of its stockholders have 
not been injuriously affected by the Reading lease. 

The bill of the attorney general of New Jersey, while alleging 
the creation of a monopoly in anthracite coal, repugnant to pub- 
lic policy and detrimental to the interests of its citizens, seems 
to be chiefly based upon an averment of a violation of one of 
its statutes, prohibiting the leasing of a railroad of that state to 
a foreign corporation, without the consent of its legislature. 
The defendants’ answer avers that the lessee of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey is the Port Reading Railroad Company, 
not a foreign corporation, but created under the laws of New 
Jersey and operating a railroad wholly within its limits. It is 
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also denied that this company, lessee, is owned or controlled by 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, although 
there may be harmony in the management of those companies. 

Beyond question, the pending case concerning the Reading 
leases of the greatest importance, is that commenced by the 
attorney general of Pennsylvania, in the name of the Common- 
wealth, wherein it is alleged that those leases are repugnant to 
Section 4, of Article XVII. of its Constitution, which is in this 
language : 


No railroad, canal, or other corporation, or the lessees, purchasers, or 
managers of any railroad or canal corporation, shall consolidate the 
stock, property or franchises of, or in any way control, any other rail- 
road or canal corporation owning or having under its control a parallel 
or competing line. 


The bill avers that the Lehigh Valley Railroad and the Lehigh 
and Susquehanna division of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, are parallel for the entire length of that division, a dis- 
tance of 105 miles, and that the Lehigh Valley and the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroads are in the same situation over a 
route of 25 miles, while all the railroads, now making up the 
Reading system, have heretofore been competitors for freight 
and passenger traffic. 

The answers to those allegations are these : 

1. It is denied that the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company has acquired the Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad, 
or that it owns or controls the Port Reading Railroad Company, 
the lessee of that road, through its lessor, the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey. 

2. That any competition between the Lehigh Valley and the 
Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroads, was in traffic originating in 
Pennsylvania and terminating beyond its limits, or vice versa, in 
respect whereto the Constitution and laws of that State are in- 
operative. ! 

3. Itis averred that the lease of the Lehigh Valley to the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, consummated on 
February 11, 1892, could not be affected by a subsequent lease 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey (lessee of the Lehigh and 
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Susquehanna Railroad) to the Port Reading Railroad Company. 

4. The defendants deny that the Philadelphia and Reading 
and the Lehigh Valley Railroads, are parallel and competing 
lines within the spirit and meaning of the Constitution. The 
former, being a railroad between Philadelphia and Williams- 
port, neither of which points are reached by the latter, which is 
a line extending from Buffalo to tide-water in New York harbor, 
where the Reading Railroad had no connection, except over other 
and independent lines. In short, that the main railroads of the 
two systems do not approach one another at any point, and that 
competition between them was wholly impractical and did not 
exist. While there is a short branch of each of these railroads, 
parallel for a distance of a few miles, it is averred and appar- 
ently clearly shown by a number of affidavits, that they 
were only feeders to their respective main lines, and were not 
competitors for traffic. The statements, accompanying these 
affidavits, bear out this position, by showing that the entire 
gross receipts of the Lehigh Valley Company for transportation, 
other than coal, between the points on these parallel lines, 
aggregated but $8,000 in 1891, the larger volume of general 
merchandise traffic being shipped to those places from Philadel- 
phia, which is not reached by the lines of that company. In 
coal freights the figures, showing even apparent competition, 
are still proportionately smaller. Out of 200 collieries deliver- 
ing tonnage to these railroads, but one is reached by both lines, 
and that mined but 60,000 tons in 1891, out of nearly 17,000,000 
tons carried in that year by both roads. This infinitesimal pro- 
portionate amount to the total tonnage, it is urged, does not 
bring these great railroads within the ban of the Constitution, as 
parallel and competing lines. _ 

5. It is further averred in defense, that the lease between 
these railroads of Pennsylvania was expressly authorized by 
special and general acts of its General Assembly, thereby con- 
stituting a part of their charters, and, being anterior to the 
adoption of the present Constitution, even if repugnant to its 
language, their validity cannot be affected thereby, because it 
was not the intention or effect of the Constitution to impair or 
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affect the operation of charters previously granted ; or, if it 
was, that the Constitution is itself void, as being, in such case, 
in violation of that provision of the Constitution of the United 
States, forbidding that any state shall pass any law impairing 
the obligation of contracts, the charter of a corporation being 
held to be a contract with the state. 

6. And, lastly, that the Constitution of Pennsylvania can 
have no effect upon the leases, so far as they relate to railroads 
of the lessors in New York and New Jersey, being subject 
matter over which the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
neither jurisdiction nor authority, as defined by the Constitution 
of the United States, providing that the sovereign power of each 
state shall be confined to, and not extended beyond, its territorial 
limits. 

As to what will be the final outcome of these cases it would be 
both premature and improper to consider now, but it is certain 
that the proper interpretation of the Constitution will be 
reached, and by reasoning forever determining the questions at 
issue. 

We have already seen how beneficial, if permitted- to stand, 
will be the present arrangement to the anthracite operator and 
his employees, but it remains to view the question from a still 
broader standpoint. The great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
rich in her vast internal wealth, is entitled to receive a fair re- 
turn for her product of anthracite coal, heretofore so largely 
wasted in the haste of rival companies to find a market, irre- 
spective of profit or the laws of supply and demand, while her 
manufacturers should not be required to buy this coal, lying at 
their doors, at higher prices than their competitors, whose re- 
moteness from this fuel is more than compensated by their prox- 
imity to the larger markets of consumption. 

But greater still, and this is of incalculable benefit to all her 
citizens, is the certain assurance, through the present Reading 
leases, of an organization, so strong within itself as always to be 
an equal in traffic competition with Pennsylvania’s other famous 
railroad system ; thus giving her citizens the permanent advan- 
tage, without fear of monopoly, of two magnificent lines of rail, 
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over which her vast wealth may find an outlet in constant com- 
petition with the products of her sister states ; lines of road, 
competitive, aggressive, enterprising, and with managements 
second to none in the world, leading to a greater Pennsylvania, 
a greater Reading, and astill greater Commonwealth ; advancing 
her to the position she so well deserves in the Union of the 
States, the Keystone, binding, in one symmetrical arch, the 
financial and commercial prosperity of our country. 

C. LA RUE MuNSON. 








SOCIALISM AND THE REPUBLIC. 


BY JEAN LA RUE BURNETT, LL. D. 


ODERN socialism is the protest of human nature against 
fifteen centuries of cruelty and superstition. Wherever 
human misery has been greatest there its outbreaks have been 
most violent, and in those nations where the rights of man have 
been least respected its effects have been most disastrous. Its 
power began to be felt in France toward the latter half of the 
last century and it has steadily extended until it embraces 
nearly all of Europe. Its boldest apostles are found in Germany 
and Russia, where the progress of opinion is stunted by heredi- 
tary obstructions to popular thought. The terrible apathy 
which has for three hundred years oppressed Spain has 
smothered every aspiration for freedom, and the corruption of 
the papal power in Italy has paved the way for the new Utopian 
creed in that country. The restless spirit of the northern bar- 
barians has left its seal upon the character of every European 
nation and socialism is the awakening of that spirit after its 
sleep of a thousand years. 

Plunged in the darkness of the middle ages, oppressed by 
both church and temporal power, the human mind was dwarfed 
in growth. Deprived of liberty and free thought instead of ex- 
panding, it became unnaturally morbid and perverted. The 
education of the masses, so dangerous to autocratic governments, 
was neglected. Like a captive giant whose eyes are dim and 
whose limbs are palsied through long confinement, the intellect 
of the world showed its marks of degradation. Freedom of will 
was scouted as the wandering fancy of the madman. ‘‘I am the 
state!’ the pithy utterance of Louis XIV., was the ruling 
maxim of the monarch, and that the state existed for the subject 
rather than the subject for the state seemed never to have 
entered the royal mind. 
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It is difficult for us, living in the America of the nineteenth 
century, to form an adequate idea of the moral, political, and 
social degradation of that period. Freed from the traditions of 
the past, peerless in its individuality, a new society has arisen in 
the United States. Composed of elements from every nation, it 
possesses neither caste nor class distinctions, and its very nature 
forbids the existence of an hereditary aristocracy. In this 
country unlike European nations the laborer is able to control 
his own capital and reap the rewards of his own industry, until 
there is but one country in the world where the wages of labor 
are one half what they are in the United States. They who 
were once enemies are now friends, equal before the law and at 
the ballot box, where the vote of a Cleveland or a Harrison 
counts for no more than that of the humblest negro, the tempta- 
tion to repress and retaliate is removed, and the realization 
of this equality of sentiment begets the true fervor of loyalty. 
Capital is diffused among the masses not concentrated in a few 
hands, and the rapid acquirement of large fortunes by obscure 
persons demonstrates the freedom with which each individual 
directs his own energies and ideas and exercises his own rights. 

Land, the great bone of socialistic contention in the Old 
World, is divided among the multitude and the possession of 
large estates is rather an exception than the rule. Here, too, 
the growth of the mind and the development of the faculties are 
freed from all restraint. A common school system places educa- 
tion within the reach of all. With heroism unparalleled in 
history the American people threw off the yoke of political de- 
pendence, and have made themselves a mighty nation founded 
upon freedom of speech, freedom of press, and freedom of con- 
science. They perceived the designs of Almighty Providence 
in the discovery of the new continent and declared with charac- 
teristic foresight, that America should be both the sepulcher of 
Tyranny and the birthplace of Liberty. They realized by 
experience that 

Whatever creed is taught or land is trod, 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of God. 


To a foreign observer our government appears curiously in- 
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different to the possible dangers of such liberty ; but Fenianism 
and nihilism, grimly threatening other nations, here seem lances 
hurled at windmills. No editors are imprisoned for discussing 
the advisability of making the United States an aristocracy, no 
one is subjected to torture for proposing to divide the nation 
into several republics. Any person may address his countrymen 
so long as he does not overstep the bounds of morality. 

To appreciate more fully our manifold blessings we need but 
glance upon the other continent ; at Russia, for example, the 
largest empire on the globe, embracing within its limits seventy- 
one distinct nationalities, over which for more than three 
hundred years the House of Romanoff has ruled. Its policy has 
been to exclude the light of civilization and allow only such 
freedom as is compatible with absolute monarchy. In America 
reforms derive support from government and people together ; 
Russian reforms made as dynastic experiments, without sustain- 
ing popular force, become the cloak of continued despotism. In 
Russia nihilism has found a certain abode ; but is it strange that 
in this century, under a government that degrades religion, 
makes education a mockery and thought a crime, denies freedom 
of press and speech, and ignores all liberties founded upon the 
natural rights of man, there should appear those who dream of 
freedom, who teach it, who strive for it? When President Gar- 
field met his sad fate the very men who without a pang of con- 
science had slain Alexander II., issued a proclamation expressing 
indignation at the act and heartfelt sympathy for our bereaved 
country. They claimed that while in free America political 
assassination was monstrous, for them and in Russia it was the 
only weapon of the slave who would be free or the patriot 
who would liberate his country. 

In the United States the assurance that there is a field where 
an intelligent mind may employ its energies presents an ad- 
ditional inducement for the elevation of the mental tone of a 
community. Few citizens are so blind to the interests of their 
children as to refuse them the benefit of our educational systems. 
That the American people are especially jealous of their 
religious rights their toleration of the Mormon hierarchy reveals. 
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Under no other plea would they appear so blind to the enormity 
of that system of superstition and crime. Sheltered by the 
mantle of religion it has been able for three quarters of a 
century to defy the moral sentiment of the nation. That no 
wheat might be pulled with the tares, both are suffered to grow 
together. Not only toleration but absolute freedom of religious 
conviction is guaranteed, and the total and permanent separa- 
tion of church and state is distinctively an American idea. Asthe 
burning of gunpowder in the open air is harmless, so the violent 
explosions of fanaticism, so disastrous in the Old World, lose 
their force under the free and life-giving administration of the 
republic. 

The happy homes of the emigrants, so much in contrast to 
their former lives, form effectual barriers against the spread of 
communistic principles. Where there is much to lose as well as 
to gain mankind require strong motives to impel them to a step 
that cannot be retraced. When muscle is readily convertible 
into cash and this in turn into comfortable homes and warm 
clothes, the great and principal incentives to socialistic agitation 
are conspicuously lacking. With every faculty for gaining 
competence and influence no sane man will sacrifice his prospects 
of happiness to test the visionary schemes of an enthusiast. 
With society in this condition, with no wrongs to right, with no 
class distinctions to obliterate, the socialist, anarchist, and ex- 
tremist possess no lever by which to move the populace. 

In a country where individual freedom is assured, where the 
mind can expand to its fullest extent, where press, pulpit, and 
platform are free from the vexatious control of the censor ; 
where Pagan, Jew, Catholic, and Protestant stand equal, where 
no land aristocracy controls the supply of food, where every 
citizen can live and die under his own roof; in such a country 
the discontent of the few is drowned in the blessings of the 
many, and we need not fear the republic’s dismemberment by 
political faction or be alarmed lest her sons wade in the blood of 
socialistic strife. 

JEAN LA RUE BuRNETT, LL.D. 
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SOCIALISM. 


BY J. W. SMITH, MEMBER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA BAR. 





HE trend of civilization during the centuries has been to- 

ward the development of the individual man. From the 
barbaric ages, when the warrior-monarch was the state, and the 
individual subject but a monad in the mass, too insignificant to 
claim recognition of statesman or historian, the unit has been 
gradually outlining himself and rising in importance until he 
has become the sovereign. The chief business of government 
now is to protect his rights, and constitutions and laws are but 
the reflection of his will. Government has been throughout the 
ages growing out of paternalism, when one man stood father for 
and proprietor of a nation, into individualism where all are 
equals and all patricians, and the ruler is but the chief servant. 
The philosophy of history may be summarized as the evolution 
of the individual man. 

But in these latter days there are strange sounds in the air. 
New words are coined to introduce a new theory of government. 
Much is said and written about the social evolution. The watch- 
word of the new movement is collectivism. Instead of that 
being the best government which governs the least, the demand 
is that government shall supplant all individual freedom and 
control all industrial activities. In the new vernacular prop- 
erty is piracy, rent is robbery, the capitalist is a corsair. 
Private property is to be abolished and the government is to 
plow.and sow, and reap and grind, and bake and brew, and mine 
and mold, and make and move all things; while men are to be 
reduced to the sterile, hopeless plane of the workhouse and the 
almshouse. With no incentive to labor, the government having 
taken away the right to the fruits of labor, and the soup-house 
being free, with no reward to allure ambition or excite patriotism, 
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minds would rust and men would rot. This is the condition to 
which the newest philosophy invites us. Of course the dreamers 
make a different picture. But they construct it out of an ideal, not 
areal, human nature: While human nature remains what it is— 
and it is one of the most permanent things in this world—you 
cannot make men work unless you either coax or drive them. 
If you drive them you make them slaves, and that will not do. 
If you would coax them to their highest endeavor you must 
offer them the highest rewards—measured by their standards. 
In other words, you must offer them the things which they 
think will contribute most to their happiness. To some you 
must offer honor and place, while to the great mass the strongest 
and most efficient incentive to effort will be to secure the means, 
first to satisfy their physical needs and relieve them from 
further bondage to toil ; and afterwards to gratify their vanity 
of display or pander to their ever-growing luxurious indulgences 
or feed their sateless greed for dominion and power. For the 
millionaire does not so much love money as he loves the sense of 
influence and power which money gives him. Take away the 
right to private property, the right to the accumulations of 
one’s own efforts, and you cannot make men work without the 
lash. The dream of such a state is the merest lunacy. 

And yet this is the latest political economy. And it is widely 
taught both in Europe and America. The Socialists of Ger- 
many are likely soon to control the legislature. The only 
section of Gladstone’s following that shows any growth since the 
previous election is the Socialist element from London. In this 
country, while there is no large and influential party advocating 
ultimate collectivism or governmental ownership of all prop- 
erty and control of all industrial activity, there is a widespread 
and growing demand for tentative steps in that direction. 
The Knights of Labor and Farmers’ Alliance demand govern- 
mental ownership of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, express 
lines, banking agencies, etc., and the Alliance people demand 
a system of governmental pawnshops for the accommodation of 
the agriculturists, where they can borrow money on their corn 
and other crops. The Bellamy, or Nationalist, party advocates 
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all these things (except perhaps the government storehouse) and 
many more. Besides these several organizations advocating 
these extensions of governmental functions, there are large 
numbers of people who are alarmed at the growing power and 
danger from strikes of organized labor, and, seeing no remedy 
for the prevention of strikes, they imagine that if the govern- 
ment were the employer there would be no strike, and hence 
they join with the strikers in a demand that the government 
shall run the mills and the roads and the mines. But why 
would not labor strike for higher wages as quickly if the gov- 
ernment employed it as now when private capital employs it? 
In the first place a strike is the most foolish thing in the world. 
It is based on the assumption that in this round world nobody 
can be found willing and able to take the places of the strikers 
or if found they shall not be allowed to take such places. 
Wages must be fixed by contract. A contract is the free meet- 
ing of the contracting minds. A forced agreement is not 
binding either in law or morals. Mutual respect and good will 
between the labor and capital employed in any enterprise is 
essential to harmony and permanent success. There is no 
remedy for the disputes which arise between employer and em- 
ployee except the application of the golden rule. It is a purely 
selfish contest, and the rule for both is to do as they would be 
done by. When they cannot agree either upon the price or 
upon arbitrators to fix the price, the relation of employer and 
employee ceases. Compulsory arbitration would violate all law 
and reason, because it would take away the freedom of contract. 
The law may possibly say that a business which will not pay a 
certain minimum, fixed as living wages, shall not run. 

But whatever the remedy for wage disputes, or whether there 
be any, it is evident that the strike is a failure. The right to 
strike is unquestioned. To forcibly prevent others from work is 
pure anarchy. Where a few men are employed it is never 
thought of. Where a multitude are employed they lose their 
individual reason and ‘‘run with the multitude to do evil,’’ to 
shoot and burn and what not. 

Governmental employment would not be a remedy for strikes. 


. 
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When the crowd think they can force an increase of wages they 
will strike, and the mad multitude has no more respect for gov- 
ernment than for individuals. Only the other day the labor 
organizations of the Mahoning Valley refused to march in a pro- 
cession with state militia. 

The objection to any radical extension of governmental func- 
tions is that it tends to centralization and paternalism in gov- 
ernment, and, second, to the destruction of self-reliance and 
independence in the citizen, and, third, that it is difficult to see 
any stopping place short of absolute socialism. Perhaps gov- 
ernmental control of any function or industry could be justified 
when viewed solely as a question of economy in cost. Govern- 
ment can do any business on the basis of cost only, while 
private enterprise requires profit for its capital and skill. 
Therefore if the cheapest agency is the best, there is no con- 
ceivable limit to the functions of government in the industries 
of the world. If the government can haul freight and passen- 
gers and send messages cheaper than private agencies can, it can 
also make hats and boots cheaper, and there is no limit, till 
private enterprise is driven from the field, till all the avenues of 
individual effort and growth are closed, and all the ambitions 
_ and wellsprings of action which move and make men, which 
develop character and caliber, are dried up, and all men are re- 
duced to a dead level of hopeless mediocrity. This concession 
that the government can run any business on the basis of cost, 
and therefore cheaper than private capital can, is only theory. 
This country experimented in governmental canal and railroad 
building fifty years ago, and found it so expensive that constitu- 
tional barriers have been established in most states to prevent 
future ventures in that field. It is said that travel and freights 
on government railways in Germany and Australia are more ex- 
pensive than on our railroads operated by private capital. It is 
notorious that governmental management of any business in this 
country is expensive, and to reduce this extravagance our laws 
now compel municipalities to let all possible work to private 
agencies by contract with the lowest bidder. The reason why 
governmental agency is expensive is because it has not the same 
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personal interest in economy that private agency has. Another 
reason, perhaps, is that governmental agents are chosen as much 
to reward political services as for personal fitness, while private 
agents are selected solely for efficiency. So in truth, so far as 
experience goes, governmental control of industrial agencies has 
not even the plea of economy to justify it. 

The more tenable ground on which the extension of govern- 
mental functions is advocated is to prevent monopolies. There 
is no doubt but that the late movement in all kinds of business 
to aggregate capital and form trusts and combines to prevent 
fair competition and control prices presents a new problem for 
legislative solution. There is a loud demand for a remedy 
which shall'secure from corporate and other private agencies 
fair treatment for the public. But it is submitted that a legal 
remedy against the injustice of monopolies may be secured with- 
out the establishment of a state monopoly. The power of the 
state to regulate the charges of railroads for transportation and 
freight has been established. A like control over all private 
corporations which exercise functions delegated by public law 
would logically follow. Conceding the power of governmental 
supervision and control, the means for reaching the evil is one 
for legislative discretion. Constitutional enactments like ours to 
prevent the consolidation of competing lines and against’ dis- 
crimination in freight, etc., do not execute themselves. But it 
cannot be doubted that an aroused public sentiment will some- 
time be crystallized into law and arrogant corporate capital will 
heed its mandates. The Interstate Commerce Commission is a 
step in the right direction and should be supplemented by state 
action in the same direction. It is better than government 
ownership of railroads with the consequent increase of official 
patronage to control elections and endanger popular government. 
There is too much reliance now on the government. Too many 
men now claim that the world owes them a living, and if their 
lot is not satisfactory they blame the government. Extend its 
functions and you only multiply the demand for storehouses and 
cheap loans and sinecure offices. The only rule of life and 
growth is freedom of individual action, the widest field, freest 
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competition, and largest prizes to the victors. The inequalities 
of condition resulting from free competition are .no misfortune. 
The great who win the large prizes are the examples to fire the 
ambition and stimulate the efforts of the ardent oncoming 
throng. It were a sad day for the masses when there were no 
great men in every department of life as examples of possible 
attainment, and stimuli to utmost endeavor. 

Is there then no remedy for the wage-earners and must they 
accept the wages which greedy capital offers? Is there no 
remedy for the sweating business? May a Homestead com- 
munity be reduced to paupers or sent into exile at the dictation 
of proud barons and their hard overseers? In the first place the 
remedy is not in allowing the Amalgamated or Union men to 
shoot or beat or terrorize or drive away those who want to work 
at the wages offered. Four thousand employees have no more 
right to manage the business of their employer than one 
employee has. Five hundred discharged switchmen have no 
more right to stop the trains on a railroad than one discharged 
man has. If a business, manufacture, or transportation, will 
yield fair profits and pay the wages demanded then co-operation 
or profit sharing may be a remedy for strikers. It is certain 
that the law can never compel capital to pay nor labor to accept 
more or less than either can afford. The one is as free as the 
other. Capital can no more manufacture without labor than 
labor without capital. 

Is there then no other remedy except that which co-operation 
offers? Men are not things. Labor is not simply a commodity. 
Government is both by and for the people. The law may do 
whatever the greatest good of the greatest number requires. In 
this country the people make the laws and the laws therefore 
will provide a remedy for all great wrongs affecting public wel- 
fare. If the public good require that men shall not work for 
less than a given minimum daily wage the law may possibly 
provide for employment upon public works of all who apply at 
such minimum wage. I say possibly because I have no faith in 
such legislation. Much more is to be anticipated from the force 
of educated and humane public opinion. The factory laws 
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which forbid child labor, and laws limiting the working hours of 
a day, are but the crystallizations of a public opinion which is 
moving toward the amelioration of the lot of the toiler. The 
law does not forbid a man to work more than eight hours, but it 
educates the employer to recognize that as a reasonable limit. 
When all laborers are as intelligent as capitalists, they will not 
be compelled to accept less than their just share of the profits of 
any business. The great lesson to be taught to both capital and 
labor is the consideration due to brotherhood and humanity on 
the one hand, and the imperial and irresistible claims of the law 
on the other. It is time that capitalists should recognize that 
laborers are men, with rights to fair treatment and just wages ; 
and that hard conditions imposed lead to popular discontent and 
class prejudices, which in a popular government must tend to 
limit the prerogatives, if not to weaken the securities, of all 
capital. And it is high time that both capital and labor should 
learn that the laws of the land limit the rights of both, that 
criminal conspiracy by capitalists is as punishable as the same 
offense by laborers, and that numbers can never excuse lawless- 
ness. The people have too much interest in the railroads and 
great manufacturing plants of this country to allow any trade 
guild or labor union, however large, by violence to interrupt the 
running of either. A strike without lawlessness, while entirely 
innocent, is so useless as to be very rare. A strike accompanied 
by lawlessness is so common and has such political influence that 
the law is seldom vindicated, and thus it ceases to be a terror to 
like evildoers in the future. The great lesson for the discon- 
tented sons of toil to bear ever in mind is that their condition in 
a land of plenty under popular government is the best that God 
can give them ; and for all the injustice which they suffer the 
remedy is in their own hands, because they make the laws which 
define their rights. Let them also remember that when they 
rebel against the law they seek to tear down the only defenses 
which centuries of struggle have erected to secure the weak 
against the oppressions of the strong. An appeal to govern- 
mental control of all industrial functions would be an abandon- 
ment of individual liberty and a return to slavery. Within the 
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limits of free contract and free competition there is surely room 
for a legal remedy for all great industrial wrongs. Aggrega- 
tions of capital—either corporate or individual—may be reached 
by the taxing power. A graduated income tax is the most 
equitable and reasonable mode of distributing the public: burden 
conceivable, and might be made a check upon accumulation. 
Nothing but positive law gives the estate of a decedent to his 
children. It would violate no natural right if the law should 
impose a graduated inheritance tax upon decedents’ estates, and 
in this way limit the evils of hereditary plutocracy. 

But whatever the remedy for the evils growing out of com- 
petition, or whether there be any remedy, it should never be 
forgotten that these evils are not for a moment to be compared 
with those that must follow the destruction of competition. It 
is the one essential to life and growth, and any theory of social- 
ism which would eliminate it must tend to decay and death. 

It is wise and timely that scholarship and statesmanship 
should heed the mutterings of discontent from toiling masses, 
and so direct their blind gropings that this Samson pull not 
down the edifice which protects all—the temple which enshrines 
the highest good. The masses need to be taught to distinguish 
between equality of right and equality of condition. As long as 
there is disparity of talent there must be inequality of condi- 
tion. God made this disparity of talent because He saw that 
this inequality of condition was in itself desirable. Let us take 
heed that we be not found fighting against God. 

J. W. SMITH. 


THE ETHICS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 


BY HON. C. H. REEVE. 


N CONNECTION with conditions and relations in human 
society, business affairs, and government, energy evolves 
manifestations of force operating in many ways, producing new 
and constantly changing conditions and relations. Among 
others come operations and manifestations which we distinguish 
by the name of ethics. 

Ethics is defined as being ‘‘the science of moral philosophy 
which teaches men their duty and the reasons for it’; “a 
system of moral principles—of rules for regulating the actions 
and manners of men in society.’’ The want of ethics in strikes 
and lockouts is evident; to find such a ‘‘system of moral prin- 
ciples”? in. them is difficult. The ethics lies rather in a system 
of rules and principles that will prevent them; and to turn 
attention in that direction is the object of this article. 

A more intelligent understanding and logical consideration of 
the subject can be reached by glancing at the motives and acts 
which evolve the forces that produce the conditions leading to 
strikes and lockouts. We can then more rationally examine the 
strikes and lockouts, with the forces they evolve. 

We hear much about war between capital and labor. It is a 
misuse of language. War between capital and labor is impossi- 
ble. They are parts of one whole ; alternate outgrowths of each 
other; and neither can exist without the other in business 
enterprises. They are as intimately connected and as necessary 
to each other’s existence in commercial progress as are the 
heart and the brain in the human organism. War between 
capitalists and laborers will always exist, as long as human 
greed and love of gain blunt the perception and the sense of 
justice ; but it need not lead to strikes and lockouts. Let us 
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start at the beginning and look at’some of the main features in- 
volved in something of the order in which they present them- 
selves and become active. 

First, then, labor produces capital, but capital has no progress- 
ive value unless it can employ labor at a profit. On the other 
hand, labor cannot live—other than in uncivilized forms—unless 
capital can employ it at a profit. It is a misuse of opportunities 
and a misapplication of the profits of both, that makes war be- 
tween the capitalists and the laborers. To find the causes that . 
have led to this misuse and misapplication, we must go back 
somewhat. We can have no true comprehension of the ethics 
involved, without the recognition of a few things, a considera- 
tion of the forces they bring into operation, and of what is 
necessary to adapt human affairs harmoniously to that operation. 

Man is born on the earth, and there is no way by which he can 
live except on the productions of the earth; and those produc- 
tions can be obtained only by mental and manual labor applied 
to the earth, primarily. All men are created and born under the 
same physiological laws, and in this they are equal. All are 
entitled to enough of the earth to secure a living from it by 
labor, and in this they are equal. Each is entitled to the 
privilege of making the best use he can—consistently with the 
same right in others—of the opportunities that come to him, in 
efforts to live and better his condition, unhindered by artificial 
obstructions created by others, and in this they are equal. In 
physical and mental ability men are not equal. In the opportuni- 
ties to which they are born they are not equal. In their ability 
to exercise their faculties in taking advantage of opportunities, 
and in securing the productions of the earth by application of 
labor, they are not equal. Those who are able will better their 
condition soonest and to the greatest extent. Those not able will 
not better their condition, and out of this comes the relation of 
superior and inferior ; and the inferior must look to the superior 
for assistance in order to live. 

Passing by the many conditions and relations growing from 
this, we will include only one, that of employers and employees. 
The one able to better his condition will accumulate means to 
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extend his opportunities and acquire more ; but this he cannot 
do without labor, and the one who is unable to accumulate will 
furnish that labor in return for the means to live. Out of this 
arises the relation between capital and labor. . 

In time, barter and exchange of productions lead to trade, 
commerce, finance, transportation, markets, and all the con- 
ditions.of civilized life. Labor enables capital to increase, and 
capital affords opportunities for labor to live. Labor produces 
everything and the productions of labor pay for everything. 
Every opportunity for the betterment of the condition of each 
and of all, is produced by labor, and is available only through 
labor. 

When there shall be a proper understanding of the relations 
between capital and labor, that they are interdependent, parts 
of one whole, that neither can exist without the other, and that 
the relation of inferior and superior is a result of inequality in 
physical and mental capacity, it will be seen that a sense of 
justice requires a fair distribution between the laborer and the 
capitalist of the profits and accumulations. Many a collegian 
and classical scholar labors for a capitalist who has no scholastic 
education. The former lacks ability to accumulate, and his edu- 
cation does not supply the deficiency. The latter has the ability 
to accumulate, and the want of book knowledge does not deprive 
him of it. The former may be an accomplished gentleman and 
the latter a boor, socially ; but as between capital and labor the 
latter is the superior, while socially and educationally he may 
be vastly the inferior. 

The world of humanity moves forward in every relation, be- 
fore the forces evolved in the use of capital in its employment of 
labor. It moves upward onto higher moral levels only as that 
use recognizes justice in the distribution of the proceeds. 
What looks like prosperity and progress, unless attended by a 
constant sense of justice, is only the gathering of forces for 
retrogression, through arrogance and oppression on one side, a 
sense of oppression and an impulse to resistance by physical 
force on the other ; and on both sides a false conception of the 
relations of men to each other in the use of their opportunities. 
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One may be incapable of manual labor, while mentally able to 
take advantage of opportunities, and so use the fruits of the 
manual labor of others as to accumulate. Another may be able 
to perform manual labor to the production of valuable results, 
while mentally unable so to use opportunities and the fruits of 
labor as to accumulate. These two are mutually dependent on 
each other; and without both, neither could live and reach 
civilization ; or being born into it, neither could maintain it. 
And so through every grade and every relation among men. 
He who has executive and administrative ability and uses it, 
will become a capitalist ; and regardless of other things, in all 
business relations will be the superior. He who lacks this 
ability will remain a laborer on some level, and be the inferior 
in all business relations. 

Without a sense of justice uppermost, there will not be a fair 
distribution of the profits of capital and labor. With an unfair 
one, there will be a sense of injustice and oppression in the 
inferior, and from that will finally come war between him and 
his superior. 

With accumulations of capital there comes to the owner more 
or less exemption from manual labor. There come also a feel- 
ing of independence, and more or less of a spirit of arrogance 
and dictation. There comes further, a more or less false con- 
ception of the relations between capital and labor, and of the 
true position of the capitalist and of the laborer. in the social 
scale. The natural and real distance between the superior and 
inferior is magnified and increased to unnatural and unreal pro- 
portions, and the inferior is made to'feel it iin many ways that’ 
are unjust ; and with him the sense of injustice is increased. 

In time, conflicts arise between the interests created by capital, 
and combinations form among the more powerful interests to 
suppress the lesser ones. Out of this spring new conditions 
and relations that reduce the profits of both ; and in efforts to 
prevent the reduction, a draft is made on the share of profits 
going to the laborers by reducing their wages, while the amount 
of labor is not reduced ; and combinations are formed by the 
laborers to prevent such reductions. Immediately, new relations 
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and conditions result, not foreseen or provided for by either, 
and under the operation of natural forces a conflict begins, 
which neither side comprehends ; and neither is able so to 
use opportunities as to allay or suppress it. Arrogance increases 
on the side of the capitalists and their combinations; a false 
conception of the relations between the parties is magnified ; 
while a sense of injustice becomes more acute on the part of the 
laborers, and a false conception of their legal rights prompts 
their impulses. Strikes are inaugurated on one side and lock- 
outs on the other ; capital is wasted on one side and starvation 
suffered on the other, in a vain war to compel natural forces to 
move in a direction they cannot operate in, and to substitute 
artificial human force for the natural and irresistible forces 
arising out of the conditions human action has created by a 
false use of opportunities, under a false conception of the true 
relations between capital and labor. 

The capitalists have obtained such control of the legislative 
machinery in government, as has enabled them to secure the 
enactment of a large number of class laws, largely for their own 
aggrandizement, the operations of which have increased their 
own opportunities and decreased those of the laborers. Taking 
advantage of this, they have called in the armed force of gov- 
ernment to suppress the strikes, while they have maintained the 
lockouts. They have often been able to flood the markets or 
empty them at their pleasure ; to increase or decrease the price 
of productions and of labor at their will ; and to furnish oppor- 
tunities for labor to few or many as they found it to their own 
selfish interests; while at no time—save in some individual 
cases—have they sought to make a fair and equitable distribu- 
tion of the profits between capital and labor. 

There is another matter that must be taken into account and 
be carefully considered. To illustrate: When the American 
colonies declared themselves free and independent states and 
adopted the Articles of Confederation, each reserved its sover- 
eignty and the right to withdraw when it should deem it 
expedient. When the Union was formed and the Constitution 
was adopted, several of the states, in giving their assent, ex- 
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pressly reserved the right to withdraw from the Union at any 
time they might choose to do so and resume their sovereignty. 
At that time, and for some time after, such action might have 
been possible and permissible. But after they had remained in 
the Union until new and extensive territory had been acquired, 
new states had been admitted, new interstate and international 
relations had sprung up, two great wars had been fought out, 
diplomatic relations had been established with all nations, an 
army, navy, system of national defense, and a great interstate 
and international commerce had been established, and conditions 
existed which made the existence of the Union vital to the 
existence of the states, it became impossible to permit such 
withdrawal ; and what was—in the abstract—an actual reserved 
right, in the practical, would become a national wrong ; and for 
the safety of the whole public ceased to be a right, and must be 
denied. The new conditions and relations that had come of so 
long acquiescence made denial of the right a necessity, no matter 
how often claimed and asserted. 

Exactly the same principle must be recognized in the con- 
ditions and relations of capital and labor to-day. Such changes 
have come in conditions and relations, under acquiescence in 
customs and legislative enactments affecting them and the 
public interests in all relations, that what were rights under 
earlier conditions and relations have ceased to be rights now ; to 
recognize them as rights would be a gross wrong, and the recog- 
nition of them as rights is not permissible. 

There was a time, and there are now times, when an indi- 
vidual capitalist, having built up a great interest, could say and 
may say, ‘I will run my business to suit myself; hire whom I 
please and discharge whom I please—few or many ; run when I 
please and shut down when I please”’ ; but there are times and 
conditions when he would have no right to say so, and in a sense 
of right could not be permitted to do so. There was a time 
when corporate organizations could say so; but no corporate 
organization has any right to say so at the present time, under 
present conditions. 

Who will assert that the Pennsylvania Railway Company for 
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instance, has a right to discharge its 75,000 employees, yard its 
rolling stock, and cease to transport passengers and freight? It 
is only an artificial person—a private individual—owning its 
property like any natural individual; and like the great iron 
and steel company of Carnegie, and the thousands of other in- 
corporated manufacturing, mining, and other interests of the 
country. By special statutory privileges, conferring large 
powers, by exercise of the sovereign power of eminent domain 
granted to it by government (in itself such a grant is a usurpa- 
tion by government) to take private property for its own use ; 
by use of these special privileges through, many years in build- 
ing up a business on which billions of dollars of interests in 
many states are dependent, millions of persons have relied and 
must rely, if it ever had any such right it is no longer a right, 
and could not be permitted any more than the state could be 
permitted to withdraw from the Union. 

No more has it the right to ‘“‘lock out’’ its employees. It has 
opened the doors to the employment of vast numbers in many 
lines of work, on whom more than a third of a million of mouths 
depend for bread, and said to them : ‘‘Come in. Here are work, 
and wages, and education in our business.’ They went in ; 
have lived and still live there. Many of them have devoted 
more or less of a lifetime to the interest of the company. In 
each department thousands have been educated in their busi- 
ness ; know that business and no other ; conditions and relations 
have been encouraged, created, have grown up, that could not 
have come otherwise. Little homes all along the line have been 
secured, to and from which the employees come and go like 
machinery, on time to a second. Rules and regulations more 
strict than army discipline have been made, learned, enforced, 
and submitted to ; and uncounted wealth has come to the corpo- 
ration from the work of these laborers. A right to turn them 
out arbitrarily, at the will of the manager or the executive 
board, cannot exist. There must be cause. 

Neither have these employees a right to ‘‘strike”’ arbitrarily 
and block the lines of transportation. Not only the public 
interests forbid it and make such a right impossible, but the re- 
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lations with the corporation forbid it; and especially the vast 
interests outside, dependent upon its operation, forbid it; and 
make it equally impossible for any such right to exist. 

The same principle applies to every great interest so built up, 
cemented, and made profitable by means of special privileges 
conferred by class laws, involving interests of others outside and 
beyond it, which would not have existed but for it and its man- 
agement and growth so as to involve them. Permitted by law, 
given corporate powers, though only private corporations at first, 
they enlarge until their relations to others and to the public 
make them quasi-public institutions ; and what was a right at 
first ceases to be such under the conditions and relations they 
create under and by permission of special privileges conferred 
by law. The great steel and iron works of the Carnegie Com- 
pany, employing 20,000 men, feeding 100,000 women and 
children, involving perhaps 10,000 or more homes built on the 
company’s lands, sold or leased to the laborers as an encourage- 
ment to stay as laborers for life, and their sons after them, have 
created such conditions that they have no right arbitrarily to 
lock out these men ; nor have the men a right to strike arbitra- 
rily. Under such conditions a strike or a lockout has ceased to 
be a private matter of contract or of simple disagreement. The 
employees who do their duty are entitled to employment while 
the works are operated, and the company has a right to their 
labor at fair terms on both sides. Neither has a right arbitrarily 
as a body to break up the relations without cause; or on any 
plea that the one has a right to work for whom he pleases and 
the other has a right to discharge whom he pleases. The right 
of an individual to work when he pleases and can get employ- 
ment, and the right of an employer to employ whom he pleases 
when he can get them, are just rights. But it ceases to be a 
right when thousands of persons and millions of dollars are 
combined under corporate powers, and the men are mobilized, 
educated in an industry, creating such conditions as make them 
dependent on it, as applied to the whole or any great number. 
It is a matter that affects the whole community ; the whole 
state; every other interest it has relations with ; and no arbi- 
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trary right can longer exist to lock out on one side or strike on 
the other. 

If laborers are not to become the slaves of capitalists ; if the 
body of the people and their business interests are not to be- 
come subject to the dictation of private corporations created by 
class legislation ; if liberty is to be preserved and agrarianism 
to be avoided, strikes and lockouts must be recognized by the 
state as conditions in government, as matters of public concern ; 
and the law must provide means for preventing them. It will 
not be a difficult matter to do so. By vicious legislation the 
state has made them possible, and by judicious legislation it 
should now make them impossible. Leave men free as in- 
dividuals to contract to labor, and as employers to hire laborers 
by contract. Leave each free to work or quit, to retain or dis- 
charge, under his contract, as men do in other business matters. 
But with corporations, mobilizing large numbers, fixing arbitrary 
rules and regulations to which all employees must submit, build- 
ing up immense interests at home and abroad involving thous- 
ands of people and millions of money engaged in other 
enterprises, let them be specially provided for and made subject 
to regulations that will protect all who are interested. 

The first step will be to provide, either in special acts of in- 
corporation, or in general incorporation laws, so that the mem- 
bers of the corporation cannot bury and lose themselves as 
individuals in the corporation. Giving them leave to combine 
capital, make laws governing themselves and employees that the 
courts will enforce, is enough. Hold them to the special objects 
of the corporation, for a specified time ; prohibit the use of the 
corporate powers in any other enterprise, and in subordinate 
and auxiliary organizations ; and hold every member responsible 
for the obligations of the corporation, individually, as he would 
be held acting as an individual, as well as all the members 
collectively. Without corporate privileges they would be so 
liable as partners, or in an association. Still hold them so, and 
leave men to seek corporate privileges or not as they choose. 
Because men put their capital into a pool neither they nor it 
should secure exemptions they did not have as individuals. The 
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men and capital remain the same with greater power combined. 
There is no justice in any law that frees men from their obliga- 
tions in advance. Instead of saying to others: ‘‘Deal with the 
corporation at your own risk and look to the corporate assets for 
your pay,’’ say to the corporators: ‘‘Deal with others at your 
corporate and individual risk, and each and all remain liable 
until your obligations are satisfied. You cannot be permitted to 
escape obligations by becoming a member of a corporate body.’’ 

Next, provide for a tribunal to deal with strikes and lockouts. 
When conditions arise that are deemed cause for a strike or 
lockout, let the aggrieved party formulate the cause, and lay it 
before the tribunal; which shall notify the other parties and 
proceed to investigate, having full judicial powers. 

When a difference arises between the corporation and its em- 
ployees, it becomes a matter of public interest for municipal 
recognition, and for action by the state ; hence, it is the duty of 
the state, it having created the corporation, to provide the 
tribunal and to require the causes of difference to be laid before 
it, before resorting to a strike or lockout. The tribunal can in- 
vestigate, adjudge, and enforce its decree. Either party resort- 
ing to a strike or a lockout before resorting to the tribunal, 
should be deemed guilty of an offense equal to insurrection, and 
be treated accordingly. The corporation offending should forfeit 
its charter (and this also for the employees if an incorporated 
union) and go at once into the hands of a receiver. Pending 
the investigation, if the business ceases, and the interest of 
those affected demand its continuance, the affairs should be put 
into the charge of a competent state official, to be operated until 
the adjudication is ended, and then be restored to the owners on 
paying the expenses. 

In this way strikes and lockouts would be impossible, while 
the interest of every one concerned would be under the constant 
protection of a competent court. Men desiring to quit work 
and go elsewhere as a personal right would be free to do so. 
Employers desiring to lessen their force, or discharge incompe- 
tent men, would be free to doso. No personal right would be 
unduly denied; but falsely claimed rights to use force, by 
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means of combinations, and arbitrary methods, would not be 
recognized, as they should not be. Lockouts and strikes would 
go out of fashion and Pinkertons and militia would not be 
needed. Employers and employees would voluntarily formulate 
causes of difference, and lay them before the tribunal as agreed 
statements of fact, before resorting to strike or lockout. 

The causes of lockouts generally, have been strikes or 
threatened strikes. In some cases it was a war on labor 
unions. The causes of strikes have generally been a reduction 
of wages, a refusal to increase wages, a refusal to reinstate 
some discharged employee—the member of a union—or the 
refusal to discharge some official who was offensive to the 
employees. There have been a few cases of other causes ; such 
as a change in regulations, increasing the labor of men or 
abridging some privilege before allowed, etc. 

A charter of incorporation, or a general incorporation law, is 
essentially a class law. There can be no moral outgrowths from 
conditions created by class legislation. Every enactment that 
permits the organization of a private corporation without per- 
sonal liability of every stockholder is a class enactment ; and the 
conditions that must and will be created by the exercise of its 
corporate powers, will blunt a sense of justice and evolve more 
or less injustice. As has been asserted, they should be regarded 
as public institutions, which the state will control in the interest 
of the public, when internal strife or an abuse of power, so 
operates as to affect unfavorably the public or other interests. 
This is the ethical view of the whole matter ; and with such an 
understanding and such a tribunal, the manners of both employ- 
ers and employees would assume a more ethical character. The 
arrogance on one side and the ignorant obstinacy on the other 
would be less or less demonstrative. In time, a sense of justice 
would make a more equitable distribution of the profits of 
capital and labor, and the judicial tribunal would adjust differ- 
ences without serious loss to either party. Strikes and lockouts 
would be known only as incidents in the history of the past. 

C. H. REEVE. 





THE PRISON QUESTION. 


BY THE REV. CAROLINE J. BARTLETT. 


MONG the most picturesque and interesting spots visited in 
last summer’s journeyings was the old historic town of 
Nuremberg, in Bavaria, a town full of the memorials and tradi- 
tions of the middle ages, of deeds both brave and shameful ; 
glorified by the fame of Albrecht Durer, the painter Hans 
Sachs, the ‘‘ Cobbler Poet,’’ and that other poet Melchior, who 
‘‘sang Kaiser Maximilian’s praise.’’ High above the city, upon 
a steep o’erhanging cliff, stands the old castle which both ruled 
and protected Nuremberg from her infancy in the eleventh 
century, until that time when freedom was born and castles 
began their long decay. But we eagerly climbed the long, steep 
path, to look upon the quaint medieval beauty of the lofty, 
crowded, red-tiled houses, with their rows upon rows of dormer 
windows that seem to climb over each other’s shoulders to the 
apex of the steeply pitched roof. And then we wandered 
through the ancient halls, dark with old pictures and tapestries, 
rich with carvings and gildings and wondrous porcelain stoves 
that reached from floor to ceiling, and all haunted by the 
memory of the varied fierce life, ambitions, struggles, triumphs, 
and defeats that have centered here in ages past. Here, as our 
poet has sung : 
In the courtyard of the castle, bound with many an iron band, 
Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen Cunigunde’s hand. 
Here justice (whatever it might be which was called by that 
name in those rude ages) was anciently administered. And as 
we were musing upon the quality of medieval justice and the 
methods by which it was meted out to offenders, we were led to 
the old Pentagonal Tower where are housed some of the choicest 
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treasures of the town of Nuremberg, namely, the instruments of 
punishment and of torture with which, formerly, she sought to 
repress crime and encourage virtue in her citizens. 

A fearful array! The Fréiulein who conducted us about, 
described each instrument with a smiling countenance and a 
smooth, monotonous voice. These stocks, with the weights to 
hang from the feet, were for petty disturbers of the peace, and 
for drunkards and for bakers who sold light loaves. This fan- 
tastic bonnet with the long braids of yellow straw to simulate 
hair, was worn by poor girls who had fallen from the path 
of virtue, while they were compelled to stand at the church 
door to be scoffed at by the righteous people who went to ‘‘ wor- 
ship God” inside! This thumbscrew and rack were used to 
facilitate confessions on the part of the accused ; this ‘‘cradle”’ 
lined with sharp points—this fearful ‘‘Spanish horse ’’—all 
these other instruments of fiendish contrivance, had their 
‘‘uses’’ in the economy of ‘‘justice.” At last we stood before 
the ‘Iron Virgin,’”’ the iron image of a woman with placid, 
motherly face. But the image is hollow, and the front opens 
upon hinges, and is lined upon the inside with long iron spikes. 
I need not tell the rest—but after our guide had told us when 
the last victim had been given to the embrace of this image, a 
shuddering young girl by my side exclaimed, ‘‘How good 
people must have been in those days, when they did such horri- 
ble things to them for every little offense !”’ 

We went, later, to the old dungeons of the Rathhaus, where 
men were imprisoned in dark dens far underground—no light, 
no ventilation, so that often they were found suffocated on the 
floor. And because they must never see the light, they must 
crawl a mile or more underground, to a side opening in the deep 
well of the old castle, and from there bring all their water—a 
painful journey of about three hours. And there was the 
torture chamber, where once these dread instruments we had 
seen in the castle were used, and men cried out in their agony— 
they knew not what; and the scribe seated on the other side of 
the lattice wrote down their ‘‘ testimony ”’ ! 

Were men better, more law-abiding citizens in those days? 
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Let us cross to England for testimony. During the reign of 
Henry VIII., the number of ‘“‘crimes’’ punishable by death 
mounted into the hundreds. Seventy-two thousand people 
were put to death during his reign for stealing alone. At the 
same time nothing was more common than robberies by pick- 
pockets amid the crowd which congregated about the gallows 
where a thief was hanged,—such was the ‘ deterrent effect ’’ of 
the spectacle upon the people! The prisons of those days were 
also contrived with a view to ‘‘deterring people from crime.” 
Scarcely more than one hundred years ago, when John Howard 
became sheriff at the Bedford jail where John Bunyan had 
written his ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ he found that (and subse- 
quently, the other prisons of Europe) in such a wretched and 
filthy condition that his soul revolted against it, and he there 
and then began his work of ameliorating the conditions of 
prison life and discipline which have earned him the gratitude 
of humane men and women of all generations. 

There are many people to-day who approve the labors of this 
philanthropist, who nevertheless think that the movement in- 
augurated by him has gone far enough. They say that there 
is to-day a vast deal of mawkish sentimentality over criminals. 
They associate prison reform with the showering of roses and 
maudlin tears of compassion upon highway robbers and murder- 
ers, and a general line of conduct which invites the poor but 
honest workingman to become a criminal of a low order if he 
wishes to move the hearts of the philanthropic to a proper com- 
passion. 

It is of the work of prison reform societies and prisoners’ aid 
associations that I wish to write, and I venture to start with the 
assertion that no class of men and women are more free from the 
sentiments quoted than the experienced workers along the line 
of these reforms. The custom of bestowing flowers upon 
murderers is not a modern one born of new regard and esteem 
for the chief of criminals. Long ago, each prisoner at Newgate, 
London, as he went to execution, was presented at the door of 
the Church of St. Sepulchre, with a nosegay for his consolation, 
while the bell above tolled the retaliatory requiem of his death. 
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Emphatically, those who are students of penology to-day and 
who seek to make our prison system more humane and helpful 
to the prisoner do not forget the rights of society. It is pre- 
cisely the right of society to have protection from the lawless 
and criminal class that chiefly actuates them in their labors and 
researches. 

There was a time when society talked glibly of meting out 
punishment to offenders. It talked of how many years and how 
many stripes a man ‘‘deserved’’ for this or that infraction of 
the law. But, thank God, we are getting past that. We know 
that, if it comes to deserts, you and I with all the training and 
education and all the light of good example we have had are 
more to blame for many of the sins we commit, than are some of 
these miserable ones, hurled, as one might almost say, by chance 
into a world of frightful sin and misery and poverty, with no 
teaching but in the school of vice and crime. If it comes to 
deserts, let us remember that opportunity is the true measure of 
responsibility ; and this reflection may greatly modify our own 
self-complacency, and our impulse towards the utter condemna- 
tion of the criminal class. 

What then? Shall men of criminal instincts and habits be 
allowed to roam at large because we have discovered that their 
measure of responsibility is not so great as we had supposed? If 
a tiger escapes in our streets, shall we say: ‘‘ This beast is but 
following out his nature in killing men, women and children. 
He is conscious of no blame, and hence we must not punish him 
by sending him back into the confinement from which he has so 
gladly escaped ”’ ? 

Now, if there be men with a strong, tiger strain in them or a 
touch of prowling wolf or fox shall we not say: ‘‘ Quite aside 
from the question of responsibility, society has the right and the 
duty to protect itself as best it can from the depredations of 
these savages, even these savages it has produced ”’ ? 

But how may society best be protected? How may murder, 
outrage, robbery, fraud, wife-beating, or petty offenses against 
law and order be prevented, or, if not wholly preventible, be 
reduced to the minimum? Does the old system of gross abuse 
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and hideous torture commend itself? Nay, all the world cries 
out against it as no less debasing and brutalizing to the people 
who suffer it to be inflicted than to the criminal upon whom it is 
inflicted. And we are learning that to hate the criminal and to 
wish to wreak vengeance upon him, is but a remnant of the 
medieval spirit that devised the dungeons and the ‘‘iron virgin.”’ 
To repay the criminal in kind, is but to incriminate ourselves, 
and thus to make two (or a thousand) criminals where, before, 
there was but one. Does the present system commend itself to 
our judgment? For example: A man is convicted and sent to 
state’s prison for a definite term of years for highway robbery. 
Perhaps he. serves out his term or, perhaps, if he has influential 
friends a petition for a pardon or commutation of sentence is 
circulated and receives signatures from the obliging public who 
find it more easy to sign a paper presented to them than to 
make the ungracious but manly and sensible refusal. If the 
prisoner serve out his full term, the state must then discharge 
him whether he has given the slightest evidence of moral im- 
provement or not. 

What word can sufficiently characterize the folly of this turn- 
ing loose upon society, with uncured criminal instincts, those 
whose confinement has but whetted their appetite for plunder ? 
But, you say, they have opportunities of reformation. There is 
time in prison to reflect upon their evil course and its conse- 
quences. But if we were ushered through a gate over which 
might well be painted, as over the gate of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,”’ 
‘‘Leave all hope behind who enter here,’’ how much would 
‘‘time for reflection ’’ cheer and strengthen us? For, as Paul 
says, ‘‘ We are saved by hope.’’ If we give this man or this 
woman nothing to hope for, he must either sink into the sullen 
lethargy of despair or he will recruit out of his own breast 
hopes and purposes of evil intent like to those which brought 
him into these prison walls. This is natural. It is all but in- 
evitable. And if we would make him better, we must give 
him hope and we must give him motive for improvement. Now 
I am not pleading the criminal’s own need and right of help to 
become a better man, I am pressing this point solely, that if he 
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is to be given his freedom again, it is of the utmost importance 
to society, for its safety, that he be returned to society no longer 
as a criminal and a vagabond, but as an honest and industrious 
man. I wish to consider the importance of this as a 
measure of self-defense. I wish to show that ‘‘it would pay.” 
Now, to-day, in our state prisons (and the same is true of our 
jails) a very large proportion of the inmates have served one or 
more terms before. Of those who are in for their first offense, 
the probability is very strong (by reason of our present method 
of dealing with criminals), that they will in future be returned 
again. When one thinks of the enormous cost of our penal 
machinery, and the money expended on repeated trials of the 
same man for substantially the same old crime repeated—does 
not the folly of this system from a financial point of view be- 
come apparent? And when we think of the repeated depreda- 
tions and outrages upon humanity which require these repeated 
and expensive trials, does it not cause us to inquire earnestly if 
there be not some way of providing that these men be made fit 


citizens before they are returned upon society, or else that they 
be not returned at all—any more than the tiger which has eaten 
a child in the street shall be sentenced to a year’s caging for the 
offense and then let loose, with whetted appetite, to hunt for 
other children ? 


I believe that ultimately it can be done, and I believe that any 
day when the citizens of a state wish to do so they can see in- 
augurated a system which will begin at once to work powerfully 
in this needed direction. The system I wish to speak of is not 
an untried one. Its results are not vague and doubtful, but on 
the contrary very clearly and unequivocally good. 

Doubtless most of my readers are more or less acquainted with 
what is called the ‘“‘ Elmira plan,’’ because it is a plan of dealing 
with prisoners which has come to its best at the Elmira 
(New York) Reformatory under the management of the gifted 
and devoted warden, Z. R. Brockway. Only the briefest outline 
of this system can be given here, yet merely to mention the 
leading features will be enough to convince of the wisdom and 
practicability of the ‘Elmira plan.’’ 
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Mr. Brockway has under his care some 1,300 men all under 30 
years of age at the time of sentence, and all in prison for their 
first offense, and none of them under life sentence. I have said 
‘‘prison,”’ but I ought to have said ‘‘reformatory,”’ for it is true 
to its name, as our ‘‘ penitentiaries’’ are not. There are three 
grades in this institution, and every man on entering is put in 
the middle grade. It then depends upon the man himself 
whether he shall fall to the lower or rise to the higher grade. 
Each man has been sentenced by the judge for the maximum 
term provided for his offense, and he is given to understand that 
the real time of his incarceration will depend upon the fitness 
he develops for being returned to society. Then every possible 
means is brought to bear to awaken and stimulate the manhood 
of these young men. There is a good school and education is 
compulsory. There isa military drill, to promote discipline. 
Every man is thoroughly trained in some occupation that he 
shows a fitness for—they are not let out in gangs by contract. 
Each is subject to an accurate system of markings, first-for con- 
duct (the most essential of all), then for progress in learning, 
then for progress in the mastery of his trade. These men are 
not dealt with in the mass, but so far as possible, as individuals, 
and day by day it is the constant and conscientious effort to 
supply here as far as may be, the lack of discipline, of useful 
training, of good precept and good example, the lack of friends, 
guides, and counselors, the lack of fixed purpose and worthy 
aim—which for the most part has brought these men here, and 
which were they turned out without these helps, would with 
greater certainty bring them back again. When, in the judg- 
ment of a suitable council, a man is fit to enter society, he is 
given at first a qualified liberty. A place of work is provided 
for him and he is assisted by the friendly interest of the Pris- 
oners’ Aid society in keeping on in the good way. But for 
some time further he is under the guardianship of the reforma- 
tory, to whose officers he must report at stated intervals and to7% 
whom a written report of his conduct and general progress must 
be submitted periodically by his employers. If he sustains him- 
self creditably during this time of probation, he is a free man 
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upon the day of its expiration, and may go where he will, to 
make a new life and a new record for himself. But, naturally, 
you ask for the results. The results have been better than the 
first advocates of the plan dared to hope. Seventy-five per cent 
of the prisoners so dealt with give evidence, after being restored 
to society, of permanent reform. So says Warden Brockway. 
Now, if it were but 50 or 25 per cent, would not the result richly 
repay this enlightened effort? 

The new state of South Dakota two years ago adopted this 
plan of paroling prisoners who gave promise of good conduct, 
and the results thus far have been perfectly satisfactory. 

But Elmira has not originated all the good things in the line 
of work. A system of probation for first offenders against the 
law exists in the state of Massachusetts. When a man appears 
in a court of justice for his first offense, if it be not too grave, 
the judge has it in his discretion to suspend sentence during 
good behavior. Then the man comes under the care of the 
‘¢ probation officer,’’ to whom he must report, and to whom he 
can go, as to a friend, in difficulty, trouble, or temptation. 
Thus, by good behavior, by the aid of this friend, and fre- 
quently by the added exertions of other friends, if he has any, 
and by the aid of his own awakened sense of danger if he longer 
pursues evil courses—he is saved the first experience of prison 
life, which too often only serves to contaminate him by familiar- 
ization with crime, to bereave him of all good hopes and 
ambitions, and to send him forth at last, with wasted years and 
blasted life, and the stigma of lasting disgrace upon him, and 
the strengthened impulse to prey upon a world which has used 
him so harshly, without ruth or pity. 

Which is best, from a purely selfish point of view—these 
methods which do try and do largely succeed in expelling the 
criminal from a man and sending him back a new being to the 
world or the old way, the way which still obtains in nearly all 
states, of sending evilly disposed men back to prey upon society 
at the expiration of a sentence imposed without the possibility 
of knowing beforehand whether the man will be fit for liberty at 
the expiration of that sentence or not—nay, with a pretty posi- 
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tive assurance that he will be less fit for liberty than he is at the 
moment of sentence ? 

Now, if you think the system such as I have outlined would 
be better than what we have, and you as a citizen, feel some in- 
terest and some responsibility in the matter, what are some of 
the things that you could do? 

First, you could speak or write a strong and earnest word to 
your representative in the legislature and to others in power, 
pleading for such an amendment to your state constitution as 
will make the ‘‘ indeterminate sentence ’’ plan legal. 

Secondly, you can make your plea for the separation and 
grading of criminals of the different classes, and for systematic 
and persistent effort for their reform, especially that of the 
young and unhardened convict. 

Third, you can interest yourself in your own jail and the sort 
of accommodation it affords to prisoners. If you visit the 
county jail you will find it neat and clean ; but you will find 
that there is no separation of men prisoners from each other, 
except by iron bars through which they can shake hands, which, 
of itself, would be well enough. But young and old, innocent 
and guilty, the hardened criminal and the youth brought in for 
his first case of drunkenness, enjoy perfectly unrestricted inter- 
course, and so, instead of being a preventer of crime, our jail 
becomes a school of crime. Is it just to the young, and as yet 
unhardened man, possibly the innocent man merely held for 
trial, that he should be subjected to the influence of such sur- 
roundings? Nay, I will not plead justice for him, but ask for 
the effect upon society. Let us think on these things. 

Fourth, you can plead for the probation system for all first 
offenders of a minor character—at home and everywhere else in 
the state. And do not forget that ‘‘the state”’ is the people 
who compose it. Weare responsible for any bad law which we 
suffer to exist without protest. 

And again, among the things that you can do if you are in- 
terested, you can set your face like a flint against the appoint- 
ment of our prison officials being associated with politics. It is 
a Shame and a disgrace that such a thing should be, and never 
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can the first true step toward the proper management of our 
prisons be taken, while this management is confided to the man 
who can command the most votes or is granted to some politician 
as a reward for political services. 

I cannot close without one word about the rights of the 
prisoner himself; for he is a part of society. Society has pro- 
duced him ; society has made and fostered the social, moral, in- 
dustrial conditions which are largely responsible for his being 
what he is. This of the worst ; but then we must think of the 
thousands of men and women, who, though indiscriminatingly 
classed as criminals, do not habitually cherish criminal impulses, 
are aS much astonished and horrified at the position in which 
one false and perhaps unpremeditated step has placed them, as 
we can possibly be. Think of these men and women with their 
blasted lives, and then pray that we may be delivered from 
ever harboring one hard, unsympathetic thought toward them. 
Judge not, judge not! And when we feel prompted to say 
self-righteously of these: ‘‘The way of the transgressor is 
hard,” let us give it rather the emphasis that Warden Brock- 
way does: ‘‘The way of the transgressor is hard.’”’ Yes, it is 
hard, and it is no part of our duty to make it harder. 

And let me close by telling you of one early morning hour we 
spent in London last June at the gate of Pentonville prison. 
We were waiting to see the discharged men come out, and to see 
who was there to meet them and to offer them help and a new 
start in life. And we did not stand alone, for all about us were 
women—poor, oh! such dejected, wretched women, but they 
had love and faithfulness in the hearts that beat under their 
patched and ragged gowns. And there they stood, with nervous 
locked hands, anxiously watching for the great gate to swing 
open and give them back husband or father or brother or son. 
And there were other friends waiting these, too. For just 
across the street was gathered an ever-increasing group of men 
in front of a grog shop. Oh! yes, they would welcome their 
companions back, and give them what cheer they could. And 
as we stood in front of that gate, a road led directly to us and 
was intercepted by this gate. And the name of the road was 
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‘¢ Brewery Road.’’? As we stood there we thought of John 
Bunyan, and how, if he were to write the allegory of the Rogue’s 
Progress, he could choose no better name for the road which 
should lead up to the gate of that prison which should receive 
the Rogue; the road which his feet would again tread the 
moment he emerged into the world. Presently seventy men 
came forth and I have never seen God’s image so defaced as in 
the countenances of most of these men. As I looked at them, 
and thought of the slums which had produced them—these 
thick-necked, low-browed, hideously brutal men—there came to 
me as never before, a sense of the wickedness of our self- 
righteous judgments, our determinations of what these men 
‘‘deserve ’’ of punishment for being what they are. And a new 
light broke upon the passage of Scripture, ‘‘Remember them 
that are in bonds as bound with them.’’ Remember them that 
are in bonds of evil inheritance, evil instruction, evil fate, as 
bound with them. Yea, indeed, we are bound with them, for 
we are all one humanity, one pulse of life throbs through us all, 
and to cut ourselves off from ‘‘remembering’’ one human soul 
‘‘in bonds”’ is to dry up the founts of love for us in the universe. 
For we must share, if we would keep, 
That blessing from above ; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have, 
Such is the law of love. 

‘‘Tf ye love them which love you, what reward have ye?”’ 
That is not giving—that is exchange of love. We do not give 
love, until we can pray with full heart, that old Pagan prayer: 
‘‘O, Lord, bless the wicked, for Thou hast already blessed the 
good in making them good.’”’ And not only must we pray. We 
must help God to work this chaos into which mankind has 
wrought itself into order and righteousness for every human 
soul. : 

The old doctrine of Jesus—of love—to our neighbor, to the 
stranger, to our enemy—the returning of love for hate, of good 
for evil always—it has been pronounced chimerical, impracti- 
cable, ‘‘against human nature.’’ But human nature has ever 
been changing and bettering since first it became human instead 
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of animal nature. And I believe that one day we shall learn to 
love our enemies and to do good to them that hate us and 
despitefully use us—and this is the only hope of humanity— 
then the evil in men and women will be wooed to good, and all 
men shall be brothers, and children of the Most High. 
CAROLINE J. BARTLETT. 





SHOULD THE NEXT ADMINISTRATION CHANGE OUR 
TARIFF SYSTEM ? 


BY EDWIN MEAD. 


RE we, as a nation, benefited by a protective tariff? It is 
said, ‘‘ We have had thirty years of high protection and 

also thirty years of great prosperity ; but is it true that protec- 
tion has caused our prosperity?’’ Because one thing follows 
another does it necessarily follow that the first is cause and the 
second effect? Evenif our tariff system was intended to pro- 
duce general prosperity, instead of being the result of demands 
of private interest, yet it does not follow that it has produced 
prosperity. Much of our legislation not only fails to produce 
intended results, but actually succeeds in producing quite oppo- 
site results. If we doubt this we need but examine some of our 
recent laws. Pension legislation supposed to benefit our ex- 
soldiers is doing much to injure them. Many of those whom all 
have delighted to honor have been degraded to the level of 
paupers. Such laws fail of their purpose because contrary to 
the unwritten law, that you cannot benefit a man by gifts. The 
oleomargarine act not only failed to raise the price of butter, as 
the dairy farmers had hoped and expected, but caused the 
formation of a trust which has a monopoly of the manufacture 
of butterine. Here we have a law passed in the interest of 
farmers creating a monopoly, and farmers abhor monopolies 
above all things. A still later and most significant failure of 
law to produce intended results is furnished by the silver act of 
1890 authorizing the government to purchase four and one half 
million ounces of silver bullion per month. Did this act check 
the decline in the price of silver? Did it help to settle the 
silver question? Has it not, on the contrary, had an effect of 
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hindering such settlement and even of threatening grave finan- 
cial troubles? That it is a failure and a menace to a sound 
financial condition is proved by the action of Senator Sherman 
(its reported author) in offering a bill for its repeal during the 
past session of Congress. 

Intention to do good, then, is not enough. We all know of 
the familiar saying in regard to “good intentions’’ being a 
material largely used in paving the streets of hades. But our 
protectionist exclaims, ‘‘ Look at our great and varied industries 
fostered by our protective tariff: are they not an evidence of 
our wealth?’’ And we must answer yes, they are an evidence 
of our wealth, and in more ways than one; besides being a 
proof that we are the most progressive and enterprising of 
nations they also show what we can endure. A man who has de- 
veloped a great brain at the expense of the remainder of his 
physical system and yet has sufficient vitality to live, gives evi- 
dence of immense resources but also of very poor judgment. 
A woman displays a lack of good sense in torturing her waist to 
develop great hips and bust. If she still continues to live, we 
say that her foolishness is an evidence of great physical 
strength, not as a cause but as showing what she can endure. 
And so it is with our tariff-fostered industries. We have been 
able to raise a crop of millionaires such as the world has never 
seen before ; to sink an immense amount of capital in enterprises 
that should never have been started ; to indulge in the most ex- 
travagant public expenditures, and pay extra prices for many 
of the comforts and not a few of the necessities of life, and still 
prosper as a nation. 

All this foolishness is certainly an evidence of our abundant 
natural resources but is hardly a cause for our prosperity. It is 
a law of nature which holds as much in the social world as in 
the physical that we cannot, by artificial stimulant, develop one 
part to great extent except at the expense of other parts. When 
we see so many factories closing down and so many others run- 
ning on short time do we need further proof that we have over- 
done in this matter of ‘‘encouraging industry”’ by tariff bounties ? 
As Joel Benton so pertinently asks, ‘‘ Is it industry or laziness that 
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most needs encouragement? A profitable business needs no en- 
couragement—an unprofitable one deserves none. Is it the busi- 
ness of government to either encourage or discourage any legitimate 
business?’’ Is there not enough enterprise and business shrewd- 
ness in Americans to start up industries when there is a demand 
for them? Are Americans so stupid as to need an act of Con- 
gress to show them how to invest so as to develop our natural 
resources? The assumption ‘‘that without this extra bounty of 
a protective tariff we would not have had our present great in- 
dustries’’ implies all this and more: it implies also that Ameri- 
can capitalists will not invest their money unless they are 
assured of a chance to rob their customers besides making a fair 
profit. This outrageous slander is refuted by the many immense 
industries now in operation which have never asked nor received 
favors of the government. And we are warned not to be too 
severe with those who do obtain such favors. To give them 
every opportunity to take such advantage and expect them to 
refuse is expecting too much of weak humanity. Self interest 
is the great cause of action throughout society and must con- 
tinue to be in the business world if we attain success. And the 
people must learn where lie their interests and demand that they 
be respected. 

But why has protection never given Russia or Italy or Mexico 
varied industry? The protectionist trys to explain such condi- 
tions by saying, ‘‘Oh, such countries have not the advantage of 
great natural resources, freedom in government, or the intelli- 
gence, business capacity, and tireless energy of Americans.”’ 
Ah! but this is a fatal admission—fatal to the theory that 
‘*protection is the cause of our prosperity,’ for if something 
beside a protective tariff is necessary—such as natural resources, 
good government, and an intelligent and energetic people, is it 
not barely possible that these things are the cause of our prosperity 
rather than monopoly grants or restrictions on trade? 

If it be urged that ‘‘encouraging industries by tariffs makes 
more work,’’ the question arises, do we want more work? Are 
not workmen striving to shorten the hours of labor rather than 
create more work? Is it not the aim of all science, art, and in- 
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vention to save labor ; to accomplish results with less work? If 
we are benefited by having work more abundant, then all such 
things must be an injury to us. No, it is not “more labor”’ 
that we want, but more of the products of labor. There is no 
such thing as “‘labor as an end in itself.’’ We all labor for cer- 
tain results or benefits, so the question of the policy of protec- 
tion is not whether it makes more work but whether it gives us 
a larger or smaller share in the product of work. Do protective 
tariffs cheapen or increase the price of products, do they 
increase or lessen the purchasing power of a day’s wages? There 
can be no doubt that their first effect, at least, if they have any 
effect whatever, is to increase prices, else our industries are not 
protected. And it is most certainly true that the continued 
effect must be the same, else there is no excuse for protection. 
If ‘‘ prices are the same at home as abroad,’’ from what ‘‘ cheap 
goods’? are we protected? It is not to the point to assert that 
“the prices of all manufactured goods are much less than twenty or 
thirty years ago.’’ This is undoubtedly true, but it is just as true 
in free trade England as in protection America, as it is equally 
true in industries of all sorts whether ‘ protected”’ or not. A 
favorite example with protectionists of the cheapening of prod- 
ucts by protection is that of steel rails. Steel rails being a pro- 
tected article and now selling at $30 a ton, while fifty years ago 
they sold for five times that amount, it is held that the tariff did 
it. But what are the facts? In 1858 Sir Henry Bessemer in- 
vented a process of steel making that so cheapened that product 
that it could be used for many things before impossible because 
of its cost. Steel rails could be made for about one half the former 
price. Later in 1875 came the Siemen—Martin process followed 
by other improvements still further reducing the cost of produc- 
tion. Increased knowledge and labor saving contrivances re- 
duced the price of steel rails as it has so many other products 
and without them steel rails would still be selling at $150.00 a 
ton, even with a protective tariff of 1,000 per cent. 

The question, then, is not whether manufactured goods are 
cheaper now than a generation ago, but whether they are as 
cheap now as they would be if protection were abolished? 
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There are two ways of obtaining an answer to this question. We 
can compare prices of home and foreign made goods or we can 
learn whether foreign goods paying a high tariff are imported or 
not. Those who have had an opportunity of comparing prices 
here and abroad know the extent of the difference in a long list 
of manufactured articles, and, as all men are free traders when 
buying, they usually take advantage of this difference and buy 
what they can while abroad. But it is not necessary to go 
abroad to learn that prices here are, in many instances, much 
higher ; we need but look at the record of importations. We 
all know that, as a rule, home and foreign made goods of like 
quality retail at practically the same price. If it were other- 
wise one would not be sold, for, with the exception of a few 
stupid Anglomaniacs, the American people have enough com- 
mon sense to buy the best goods for the least money regardless of 
the question of foreign or domestic make. So long as foreign 
goods continue to be imported and sold, after paying the duty, 
is it not proved thereby that like goods of home production sell 
for a price equal to the foreign price plus the duty? In other 
‘words does it not demonstrate that the entire amount of the 
duty is added to the price of home products if the market 
price of such goods allows like foreign goods to be imported? 
Suppose an English blanket valued at $3.00 is imported paying 
a duty of $3.00 (the tariff on certain grades of blankets is about 
100 per cent), it must sell for at least $6.00 plus the dealer’s 
profit. Now similar blankets made here must sell for the same 
price else the English goods cannot be sold. If the price of the 
American blanket drops below such price importations of those 
goods will cease. So to learn whether or not the entire amount 
of the duty is added to the price of home products, we have but 
to note whether or not we are importing similar foreign goods. 
The reports of the treasury department show that we imported 
for the year ending June 30, 1892, some $369,000,000 worth 
of dutiable goods; goods competing with those made here. 
Further, that during the past five years such imports have 
averaged about $470,000,000 a year. Evidently our tariff has 
failed to give us entire control of our ‘“‘home market.’”? And 
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why? Because we cannot have a monopoly of the home market 
and raise revenue by the same tariff. Our manufacturers are 
compelled to add the entire amount of the duty to a great many 
products. If they did not, the duty would become prohibitory, 
and if importation of competing goods should cease we would be 
compelled to raise revenue by taxing goods now on the free list 
or by direct taxation. Instances are not wanting where impor- 
tation has ceased because the price of home products has fallen 
below the price of foreign goods plus the duty. In 1882 we im- 
ported some 200,000 tons of steel rails, now we import practically 
none. Ten years ago the price was about $55 and the duty 
$28 a ton, now they are quoted at $30 and the duty is but $13 a 
ton. In 1882 importation continued because the full amount of 
the duty was added to the price of the home product. Now 
when that price has fallen to $5.00 less than English rails can be 
placed on our markets duty paid we find imports have ceased. 
This also shows the fallacy of the idea that ‘‘high duties are 
necessarily prohibitory duties.’”’ They are, only when but part 
of such duty is added to the price of home products, but a lower 
rate is equally as effective under such conditions. The tariff on 
ordinary glass above 24x60 is 40 cents a square foot, and as such 
glass sells here for,about 16 to 20 cents, of course the duty is 
prohibitory. The tariff on wire nails is from 2 to 4 cents a 
pound. Because such nails sell here for less than the amount of 
the duty, Mr. McKinley would have ‘us believe that the 
“foreigner pays the duty.’’ Does the foreign nail-maker love 
us to the extent of making nails (at some cost surely), bringing 
them over here and paying our government 2 or 4 cents a pound 
for the privilege of selling them to us at 2 cents a pound or less ? 
On the contrary, do not such conditions prove that we import no 
such goods, and neither we nor foreigners have any chance to 
pay any duties to the government? Major McKinley’s talk 
about the ‘‘foreigner paying the duty”? is somewhat humorous 
in light of the fact that manufacturers are allowed a drawback 
of 99 per cent of duty paid on materials, provided they export 
the finished product. 

Protectionists continually assume that trade is beneficial only 
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to the seller, that we are gainers when we sell and losers when 
we buy. So when foreigners complain of loss on account of our 
tariffs, protectionists at once infer that we are benefited,—that 
our gain is a necessary consequence of their loss. This would be 
true if trade were highway robbery. When a thief steals, his 
gain is some one’s loss. But all legitimate trade is something 
entirely different. It is simply an exchange of products or 
values. In business a man sells because he can make a profit, 
and he buys for exactly the same reason. In selling, his profit is 
the margin between the cost price and selling price. In buying 
his profit is the margin between the price which he paid, and the 
cost price of making for himself, which he was wise enough not 
to pay. Primitive man may have been able to live without 
trading with his fellows but trade is so essential to our present 
civilization that a great majority of us would soon perish were 
we denied the privilege of buying. Now foreign trade is just as 
beneficial as any other trade; so if we buy of one another, 
because we are thereby gainers, we buy of foreigners for the 
Same reason. We speak of our trade as a nation when we say 
‘‘foreign trade,’’ but we must remember that such trade is simply 
the sum total of individual exchanges and if these are profitable 
our whole foreign trade must also be profitable. To say that in- 
dividual traders may be gainers but that the sum total of our 
foreign trade is not gainful is to state a manifest absurdity. Is 
it possible to add up individual exchanges of profit into a sum 
total called our ‘‘ foreign trade’’ so that such total shall repre- 
sent a loss? 

But the most amazing assumption of protectionists is that 
‘protection gives or maintains high wages.’’ The Chicago 
Tribune, the leading Republican organ of the Northwest, has 
ceased to make any other argument, but continues to reiterate 
that ‘‘ protection insures high wages’’ and ‘free trade means 
the reduction of our standard of wages and of living to the 
standard of Europe.’’ It admits that the tariff increases prices ; 
thus it says: ‘‘The fact remains that nearly all the competitive 
goods made in Europe may be, and are, offered for sale much 
below the prices asked for similar goods in this country.” It 
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gives as the reason, the high cost of labor here. Now, in the 
first place, what is the “‘standard’’ of wages here? The wages 
of a coal miner or of a mill superintendent? Is our ‘‘standard”’ 
of living that of a cheap lodging house or of a Vanderbilt 
mansion? What is the European ‘“‘standard’’ of wages ; those 
of England or Italy? A ‘standard’? implies some fixed 
amount. Is there any such thing anywhere as a standard of 
wages or a Standard of living? We all know of a standard of 
weight or of measure; but is it not the greatest nonsense to 
talk of a standard of anything that varies as do wages? A 
“standard ’’ of wages is as much a fiction as that convenient 
nonentity ‘‘ pauper labor.’’ It seems to have never occurred to 
protectionists that ‘‘ paupers are those who do not labor but are 
supported by those who do.’’ We need not go to Europe to 
find such as these and we need not look through our poorhouses 
to find our most expensive ‘‘ paupers.”’ 

But what of this assertion that ‘‘we cannot compete with 
Europe because of our higher rate of wages’’? If that be true, 
the nation with the lowest priced labor should be our sharpest 
competitor. But is such the case? Do we fear the competition 
of Mexico, Russia, or India? If so-calied ‘‘ pauper labor’’ is our 
most dreaded competitor, these are the nations whose compe- 
tition would be most dangerous. On the contrary, is not Eng- 
land, whose factory labor is the best paid of Europe, our chief 
competitor? Italy ‘‘protects’’ herself from the better paid 
labor of France and Germany, who in turn protect themselves 
from the yet higher priced labor of England, while England 
fears no competition but that of the United States with its still 
higher priced labor. What does all this go to prove? Simply 
that high priced labor, as a rule, is the cheapest labor because 
the most effective. Those who have traveled in countries where 
labor is supposed to be cheap, because low priced, have noted the 
fact that such labor was usually not worth the small price paid ; 
considering the amount of work done. The American workman 
receives higher wages than the European because he produces 
more and therefore earns more. But the question of our com- 
peting with Europe is not a question of wages, but, as far as 
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labor is concerned, is a question of labor cost; or the proportion 
that the cost for labor bears to the entire cost of production. It 
is quite possible for high wages to exist with a relatively low 
labor cost. In fact it has repeatedly been demonstrated that the 
cost for labor per pound, ‘per ton, or per yard of product, is less 
in the United States than in England; also, that such cost is less 
in England than on the continent, proving that, as a rule, labor 
cost is less as wages become higher. 

But it is universally admitted that the American workman is 
more intelligent, ingenious, and effective than those of any 
other country. Does intelligence need to be assisted to com- 
pete with ignorance? Do the strong fear the weak, the quick 
and energetic fear the lazy and stupid? After a century of 
achievement which astonishes the Old World, are we ready to 
admit that we fear the competition of Europe or any countries 
whatever? If protection has given us high wage rate, we are 
bound to ask why has it not given the Mexican workman high 
wages? Mexico has a tariff that averages about 84 per cent on 
dutiable imports and there are few workmen who receive as 
much as $1.00 per day. Many get only 50 cents and not a few 
25 cents and less per day. Why does not protection give high 
wages in Mexico? Is the climate too warm? Well, go over to 
Russia where cold weather is abundant. Russia has nearly as 
high a tariff as Mexico, the policy of protection being applied 
more generally than here, even to the prohibition by law of 
importing or exporting at certain times. Why do not the 
Russian workmen receive high wages? They receive even less 
than those of Mexico. Russia is an immense region rich in 
natural resources. Why is it that protection is powerless to pre- 
vent the Russian people from starving by the thousands, to say 
nothing of giving them a fair rate of wages? Germany and 
France are both partially committed to the policy of protection. 
Why are the rates of wages in these countries invariably less 
than in England where the protective policy is entirely abol- 
ished? If the statement is true ‘that protection gives us high 
wages,’’ is it possible for the reverse to be true in all other parts 
of the world? Is it possible for protection to give us high 
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wages and cause a low rate of wages in Russia or Mexico? Or 
is it not more probable that protection has nothing whatever to 
do with the rate of wages? In fact it has absolutely nothing to 
do with it; no more than the transit of Venus or the position of 
the moons of Jupiter. But though protection does not affect 
the rate of wages it does affect the purchasing power of wages, 
which is after all the real wages of labor. And it always affects 
the purchasing power of wages in a certain way—namely, by re- 
ducing it. Protection may or may not ‘‘ enable’’ an employer to 
pay high wages, but it always ‘‘ enables’”’ (by way of compulsion) 
the workman to pay high prices. Protection compels a work- 
man to work a week to pay for a coat that might otherwise be 
bought for three days’ labor. Protection compels us to pay 
higher freight and passenger rates because it has artificially 
raised the cost of railroad and steamship building and of rail- 
way rolling stock. By increasing the cost of building material 
it makes home building more expensive and increases rents. 
Wages are higher here than formerly but the same is true in 
England. If protection has caused such advance here, what 
produced a like result there? Is it not probable that similar 
causes have produced similar results in both countries regard- 
less of any tariff policy? In admitting that wages have ad- 
vanced we must not overlook the fact that they have not kept 
pace with the increase in the effectiveness of labor. While the 
latter has increased in many cases a hundred-fold, wages have 
increased but a small per cent and no one realizes this fact more 
fully than the workingmen themselves. Labor, while granting 
to its child, capital, its full reward, realizes that the owners of 
that child, the capitalists, claim more than their due share. 
And as he more fully comprehends the question, the wage earner 
will see that the owner of capital is always abundantly able to 
take care of his own interests and needs not the assistance of 
government. From the very nature of things, men of wealth 
have an advantage over the wage earner; why add to such ad- 
vantage by legislation? We feel sure that the next national ad- 
ministration should and will materially change our tariff policy. 
EDWIN MEAD. 





THE FARMERS AND THE STATE. 


BY HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS. 


ro HAT agency ought the farmer to have in the govern- 
ment of the country?’’ Evidently the rank held by 
any class among the controlling forces of society depends chiefly 
upon their numerical preponderance, their intellectual superior- 
ity, and the vigor with which they employed their advantages 
in the control of others. Farmers might exercise enormous 
power in the direction of public affairs if they chose to unite 
their activities to a common end. 
Local self-government had its origin in the institutions of 
farmers long before the birth of cities; our Saxon ancestors cre- 
ated the models on which were formed the representative insti- 


tutions which at length, under the modifying influence of 
environment, developed into the splendid system of free govern- 
ment under which we now live in a perfect and harmonious 
union of individual freedom, local independence, and national 
control. 


While farmers are entitled to a large share of credit for the 
establishment of our popular form of government, and are 
largely instrumental in keeping it free—yet they are exercising 
with the lapse of time a diminishing share of power in its ad- 
ministration. ; 

The growth of cities, the increase of urban population, and 
the multiplication of trades and pursuits, which diversify in- 
terests and employments, produce an increasing ratio of con- 
sumers to producers of food products, and make the race for 
numerical ascendency inevitably a losing one to the farmer. 

Farmers have been held in high respect from the remotest an- 
tiquity, and their title is valid to the highest rank in honor and 
dignity. The agencies by which the farmer impresses his per- 
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sonality upon the community are chiefly the ballot and public 
opinion. The ballot is the trustiest of all weapons when wisely 
used, and the deadliest of all when drawn against the State by 
ignorant or venal hands. The failure of the ballot to yield the 
largest measure of usefulness possible under the conditions 
imposed by popular suffrage is due to two causes: the tendency 
of good men to neglect its use and the proneness of bad men to 
its abuse. 

We ought to make intelligence and rectitude as universal as 
the ballot. This is a harvest which invites the sickles of the 
farmers ; yet they are not always on hand when need is greatest. 
Their great sin in this matter, which I set before them in the 
crimson livery of its real turpitude, is their indifference to the 
results of the primary organization of political power in their 
community. 

The existing modes of political management, the state of 
political morals, the credulity of the ignorant, upon which the 
community and crafty play; and the corruptibility of the 
vicious are conditions which imperiously demand the presence 
of every intelligent patriotic farmer at the primary meetings of 
his party. These in a large degree govern the State, yet they 
may be made, by the absence of the best and the presence of the 
worst men, the veriest travesty on popular rule. There is no 
point along great waterways of political power which carry the 
influences, that make or mar the state, where human control is 
so effective as at the source. 

Farmers are willing to accuse of corruption those who attend 
primaries and sell their votes for a dollar, but are quick to re- 
sent the imputation of their own wrong in withholding their 
ballot for as much advantage as surhs up the value of the few 
hours’ work they do when they ought to be performing a public 
duty. The difference between selling your vote to the wrong 
candidate and withholding it from the right one for an advan- 
tage to yourself is not so great as some suppose. One is called 
corruption, the other is a culpable neglect of duty which inures 
to wrong results, and in its consequences may be as harmful to 
the state as corruption itself. It gives supremacy to forces least 
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fit to govern. It suppresses the best and advances the worst 
men in the community. It* gives faithless servants the oppor- 
tunity to neglect the public service and corrupt ones the chance 
to debauch it. It clothes incapacity with respectability by 
official positions in which it masquerades as the people’s choice. 
It fills legislative assemblies with incapables who crowd our 
statute books with costly records of human folly. Thus by the 
farmer’s omission the State suffers, the government falls into 
disrepute, the public service is rendered inefficient, its honor 
tarnished, its power enfeebied, its interests stricken, its adminis- 
tration corrupted, and its glory dimmed. , When we look at 
these consequences in cluster we realize how appalling they are. 

Contemplating society as a mysterious loom in which the 
shuttle of individual character, winged by myriad personalities, 
bearing threads of every hue and color, flies to and fro, building 
up the vari-colored web in forms and figures, which constitute the 
standards of opinion and conduct in all the relations of life, it is 
easily seen how important is the coloring contributed to that 
wearing by so conspicuous a body of citizens as the farmers. 

Character, intelligence, and courage are the farmer’s means of 
impressing his personality upon: the community. Whatever 
other qualities a man may have in his moral tool chest these are 
handles that fit them all. A man of character puts conscience 
in his work. When Cromwell wanted a regiment of superior 
fighters he called for men who could put conscience in their 
fighting. The result was the famous Ironsides Regiment. 
Farmers, of all men, ought to possess character. There is no 
command laid upon them to be rich or learned, but they must be 
honest. Their situation invites it, their intercourse with nature 
promotes it.. God’s myriad ministers of truth are speaking 
hourly to them in the voice of the field, the woods, and the air. 
They see no base deceit in nature’s converse with them in taking 
the seed and returning the harvest. They hear no lie from the 
ceaseless tongues which warble the music of nature’s sublime 
symphonies. They live and move in a glorious temple of truth 
and beauty, where every inspiration is uplifting and every in- 
fluence is ennobling. 
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The forces of civilization are opening new fields for the play 
of intelligence. The scope of knowledge that enabled the 
farmer fifty years ago to hold his rank among the agencies of 
society and keep a touch of elbow with the marching column of 
progress, now with the increased complexity of our social and 
industrial mechanism—with the multitude of new instrumentali- 
ties for human progress which are springing from the teeming 
womb of our civilization would leave him far behind, a hopeless 
and despairing loser in the race for power and supremacy. The 
time has come when the farmer must mix more brains with his 
soil. Modern facilities for transportation have annihilated 
distance and revolutionized agriculture. The problem of com- 
petition in its production, of the cereals is solved against the 
eastern farmers. Whether the cattle growing interest will yet 
succumb to the dressed beef syndicates of the west remains to 
be seen. If driven from the fields of grain and cattle produc- 
tion, the farmers of the east must discover some new mode of 
tickling the earth to make it laugh a more bountiful harvest © 
than they have hitherto been able to secure. There is wealth in 
the soil for those who know how to get it out. Who will 
discover the Alladin’s magic ring to work the miracle? The 
possibilities imprisoned in an acre of ground have not yet been 
fathomed. Who will find the plummet to sound these depths? 
Intensive farming may be the ‘‘open sesame’’ to this treasure 
house. At all events it is certain that intelligence alone can 
make conquests in this field. Here knowledge is power. The 
farmer must know his soil as the painter his pigments. He 
must understand the markets. They are as sensitive as the 
prairie flower, that folds its petals at the sound of a horse’s hoof. 
Knowledge can anticipate their fluctuations and either escape 
their consequences or profit by the advantages. .In the present 
State of the farmer’s knowledge, the domain of certainty in his 
operations is extremely limited, but it abuts upon a vast region 
of ignorance dedicated heretofore to conjecture and experiments. 
Armed with weapons which science will soon put in his hands, 
he must invade these outlying provinces and annex them to the 
domain of certitude, in which staple and uniform results can be 
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produced with scientific exactness, if he would continue to thrive 
by the plow. ; 

There is need of greater intelligence among farmers to enable 
them to take their part in grappling with the mighty questions, 
which in the near future may subject to the severest test the 
wisdom of our institutions and our capacity for their successful 
management. Among those problems are the labor question, the 
land question, municipal governments, corporate power, the 
perils of socialism, immigration, wealth, and our politics. 

The stupendous stake the farmer has in public order makes it 
his duty to qualify himself to render effective aid in maintain- 
ing it. I build a great hope upon the rural communities, where 
fresh air, pure blood, and good morals unite in preserving the 
physical and intellectual vigor of the citizens. These communi- 
ties must be the breakwaters to protect our institutions in case 
the fountains of discontent should overflow, and the bitter 
waters of anarchy swell in rolling floods from our great cities, 
the centers of population, and the ‘‘storm centers of. our civili- 
zation.’’ 


MARRIOTT. BROSIUS. 








